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CHAPTER I 


CAPTIVE 


T HE town lay between two hills. 

Wandering alone along a country 
road with the village in the background, 
Victoria Drew felt as if the hills were shutting 
her in from all the outside world she knew and 
loved. A broad river ran through the valley 
and not far off joined the sea. 

The sea! The thought of the sea brought 
a brighter color to the girl’s cheeks, a happier 
light in her eyes. 

Until the last few months, all her life she 
had been a wanderer, following her artist 
father through England, France, Italy and 
Spain. Now, separated from him for . an 
indefinite time, she had nothing toward 
which to look forward save to remain a 
captive in a small New England village. 
N Here she never hoped to be able to make 
friends, or find her place. 

Failing to lift her eyes from the frozen 
road, the girl was not aware of the beauty of 
the country landscape. 

O) 
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A short distance away islands of ice floated 
past the misty Connecticut shores, beyond the 
hills were a deep blue and the sun in its last 
glory before dusk. 

Yet none of these things would Victoria 
have considered a compensation for her lone¬ 
liness. At present she was suffering from a 
conviction, which she would not express in 
words, that life was treating her unfairly. 

Dressed in an orange velvet tam-o’-shanter, 
a long velvet coat lined with silk the shade of 
her hat, her costume was not appropriate for 
a country walk. In reality Victoria Drew 
appeared no more in keeping with her sur¬ 
roundings than a small tropical bird, driven 
by a storm, that accidentally finds refuge in 
a northern land. 

Her bright, reddish gold hair was worn 
short, her features were irregular but charm¬ 
ing, and her skin pale in spite of her walk. 

“If only I possessed one friend, or even 
one human being who would try to understand 
why I am so unhappy and unable to think 
and say and do what is expected of me!” she 
said aloud. 

Then, ashamed of having spoken, she 
glanced shyly about to discover some one 
approaching from the opposite direction. 
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The figure was that of a woman, near 
middle age, dressed in a shabby costume, yet 
one that was entirely comfortable and suitable 
for the outdoors. She had shining black 
hair, skin that showed the results of many 
hours in the open air, and the keenest, kindest 
and deepest blue eyes Victoria ever remem¬ 
bered to have seen. 

On her arm was a small, rusty leather bag, 
such as country doctors often carry. 

Her smile was so friendly that Victoria felt 
the ice inside her beginning to melt. 

“Please stop and speak to me,” she begged 
unexpectedly. “I have not seen you before 
in this neighborhood. If you are a stranger, 
perhaps you will understand why I am lonely 
and believe I shall never be happy here.” 

The newcomer shook her head. 

“My dear child, I was bom a few miles 
out in the country, and have lived near 
Westhaven the greater part of my life. I 
suppose I do look unlike your other acquaint¬ 
ances. It is true we have not met before. 
My name is such an odd one, Memory Frean, 
that perhaps you will not forget it. Would 
you like to talk to me? As I am on my way 
to call on some one who isjill, we must not be 
long.” I 
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Victoria gave a quick nod. It was char¬ 
acteristic of her to obey a sudden impulse, 
although by no means sure why she wished to 
confide her difficulties to a stranger. 

“ I won’t keep you any length of time. My 
name is Victoria Drew and I have come to 
Westhaven to live with my uncle and aunt, 
Mr. Richard Fenton and Miss Victoria Fenton. 

“I was bom in Westhaven, but my mother 
and father took me away when I was a baby 
and now I do not feel in the least at home 
here. When I was six years old my mother 
died; afterwards father and I wandered about 
over Europe, living the freest, happiest life. 
He is an artist and paints a great deal out of 
doors. I hope to be an artist too some day. 
Well, father and I never had been separated 
for long until recently when he married and 
sent me home to live in the United States. I 
have never seen my step-mother. Father 
feared the life I was leading was no longer 
good for me and wanted me to go to an 
American school and become a real American 
girl. But I hate everything here, school, 
Westhaven, the people, the life that is so 
different from everything to which I have 
been accustomed, and worst of all, no one 
likes me!” 
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Victoria made a despairing little gesture. 

“Of course I would not dislike them so 
much, if the girls in Westhaven were kinder 
and more friendly to me. I know it is 
partly my own fault. One day, soon after 
my arrival, when I was homesick and miser¬ 
able, I said that I thought all villages hateful 
and Westhaven even duller and more con¬ 
ventional than I expected. I am afraid that 
what I said must have been repeated and 
perhaps exaggerated.” 

The older woman smiled, although study¬ 
ing the girl closely. 

“I suppose you never have read Walt 
Whitman? I am going to change one word 
in a verse he wrote and recite it to you. 

“ ‘There was a girl went forth every day, 

And the first object she looked upon, that object she 
became, 

And that object became part of her for the day, or a 
certain part of the day, 

Or for many years, or stretching cycles of years.’ ” 

“What a strange verse; I don’t understand 
it!” Victoria honestly confessed. Neverthe¬ 
less, for the first time since the beginning of 
her walk, she glanced around her and became 
slowly conscious of the beauty of the New 
England landscape. Often in the midst of 
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their wanderings over Europe her father had 
insisted there was no country with the same 
misty loveliness as his native state. 

“Well, perhaps you wall understand this 
better: Long years ago an Indian chieftain 
came to the foot of these hills and said: 
‘Here in this country God gives us happiness— 
to-day.’ 

“I am not a fortune teller, but I am going 
to tell your fortune. You are not finding the 
happiness that lies close about you. I am 
not blaming you; too many of us do the same 
thing, and yet you look to me like a person 
whose gift was to make people love you. 
Some day you are to make many friends 
in Westhaven. So deeply will you come to 
care for the village that no matter where you 
may wander, back to it you will always come. 

“Now suppose you turn and go with me 
toward the village. I live not far away in a 
little house on the edge of a beech woods. 
When I was a girl I longed to study medicine, 
but many things interfered and I never had 
the opportunity. After I began living alone 
in the country there was an old Indian chief 
who was my friend and taught me the use of 
certain herbs. I was with him on the day of 
his death when he presented me with a 
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talisman which I believe I will give to you. 
It may make you a more enthusiastic Amer¬ 
ican and bring you good luck.” 

Victoria flushed, although her companion 
was smiling. 

Stopping for a moment, Miss Frean thrust 
her hand into her leather bag and drew forth 
the tip of the wing of a large bird, mounted 
in a rough bronze clasp. 

“This is the ■wing of an American eagle. 
My Indian chief cherished it to the day of 
his death. I believe at one time it was the 
insignia of his tribe.” 

With a little murmur of thanks Victoria 
accepted the gift, and they walked on in 
friendly silence. 

The dusk of the early winter days was 
beginning to descend. 

“I wonder if you will let me come to call 
on you, or if. you will come to see me?” 
Victoria asked when they had reached the 
outskirts of the town. “Already you have 
done me so much good, and I don’t want to 
feel we may never meet again.” 

Miss Frean smiled as they were about to 
part. 

“Come and see me if your Aunt Victoria 
is willing, but don’t forget to let her know.” 
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In the late afternoon lights were beginning 
to wink from the windows of the houses. 

Westhaven was a combination of an old- 
fashioned, conservative New England town 
and a modern manufacturing center. '. 

Arising on the edges of the town the chim¬ 
ney stacks had not been welcomed, neither 
had the people who worked in the factories 
been made to feel at home. 

As she hurried along, clasping her odd 
talisman, and more cheerful than she had 
been in some days, these facts were not 
troubling Victoria.^ After all, one could have 
an adventure even in Westhaven! 

Her chief thought was to be allowed to 
pass through the streets unnoticed, as she 
wished to speak to no one and believed no 
one cared to speak to her. 

The morning at school had been particularly 
trying. 

On arriving in Westhaven she had been 
allowed to enter the first year class of the 
High School because of her knowledge of 
English and foreign languages; the difficulty 
lay in her lack of training in mathematics, 
and of late the course in algebra had been 
growing increasingly hard to understand. 

This noon, Miss Montagu, her algebra 
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teacher, having asked her to remain indoors 
and talk the matter over, had been kind, but 
openly doubtful that she would be able to 
continue with the class. 

Afterwards, going out into the yard where 
her classmates were gathered in groups talk¬ 
ing, she believed that they deliberately had 
turned aside as she approached. There she 
had stood alone, a stranger and almost an 
outcast. Even if the girls had been told of 
her stupid speech, some one might have 
sympathized with her loneliness. 

Not until she reached her own block did 
Victoria notice any of the persons she was 
hoping to avoid. Then, emerging from the 
doctor’s house on the opposite side of the 
street, where Dorothy McClain, one of her 
schoolmates lived, she saw half a dozen girls, 
most of them acquaintances. Two of the 
girls were wearing costumes made of khaki 
and resembling uniforms. 

Never had Victoria seen anything like 
them in Westhaven, although they were not 
so unlik e the costumes she once had been 
told were worn by the Girl Guides in Eng¬ 
land. 

Victoria ducked her own bright head, 
trusting that, as it was nearly dark and the 
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girls were so interested in one another, no one 
would pay any attention to her. 

“Remember we have four things to learn 
before to-night: ‘The Motto, The Slogan, 
The Pledge and The Promise.’ Don’t forget! 
No, it is not going to be difficult if we are in 
earnest and do our best. The most important 
thing is to persuade Miss Mason to act as our 
Captain.” 

Victoria darted sideways across the street, 
so as not to be forced to pass in front of the 
other girls. 

Once she believed she heard her name 
called. She did not glance behind her or 
give any sign. 

As she entered the yard of the old place 
which she now expected to think of as home, 
she uttered a sigh of relief. 

The house, set some distance back from 
the street, was large and ugly and painted an 
austere gray with dull green shutters. 

Against the front walls were banks of 
evergreen shrubs. 

The house was occupied by Miss Victoria 
Fenton and Mr. Richard Fenton, Victoria 
Drew’s old maid aunt and old bachelor uncle. 

Certainly they intended to be kind, but 
Victoria could not help appreciating that she 
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was an extremely disturbing element in their 
quiet, well ordered lives. 

In such a wandering, gypsy fashion she had 
lived that they found it impossible to approve 
of any of her habits or ideas. Certainly she 
knew little that an American girl should 
know, and to her aunt’s efforts to teach her 
had not responded cheerfully. She disliked 
housework intensely and wished to read and 
dream and draw ridiculous little pictures that 
no one ever had been able to admire except 
her father. And he had .wished her to give up 
drawing until she was older and had learned 
other things. 

Victoria rang the front door bell. 

The hall was dark as she entered, so that 
she stumbled against a chair. 

At the instant the library door opened. 

“Is that your usual fashion of entering a 
house, Victoria? Do try to make less noise, 
your aunt has a headache and is resting.” 

Victoria apologized, realizing that her chief 
fault lay in having disturbed her uncle at his 
eternal reading. She scarcely could have been 
heard in a room overhead. 

Softly she tiptoed to the third floor where 
her own bed-room and sitting room were 
located at the front of the house. 
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Glancing out one of her windows, she saw 
that across the street several of the girls were 
still talking with their heads close together. 

Immediately her pleasure in the afternoon’s 
adventure vanished. 

Xever since her arrival in Westhaven had 
Victoria Drew felt so discouraged and alone. 


CHAPTER II 


THE CALL 

W HEN dinner was over, Victoria Drew 
stood beside the mahogany dining¬ 
room table, rebelliously wiping the 
silver which her aunt, Miss Victoria Fenton, 
was painstakingly washing. 

The younger Victoria, a large apron over a 
green velveteen frock, her eyes filled with 
.dreams, was paying as scant attention to her 
task as possible. 

A spoon fell to the floor. After she had 
stooped and picked it up, she gazed at it 
resentfully, remarking with a little impatient 
shrug of her shoulders: 

“I am sorry, Aunt Victoria, but will you 
kindly exp lain to me why we should be spend¬ 
ing our time doing Sarah’s work and she 
dressing for the movies? . Some one said 
once that the ‘penalty of sin was dishes’. I 
am beginning to think so. You must realize 
by this time that I detest housework. I am 
sure that when father asked me to learn he did 
not intend I should do the actual work. I 
( 21 ) 
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was only to find out how it should be done in 
order to teach other people to do it properly. 
It is not as if we were very poor, or as if I 
ever expected to marry! I have made up 
my mind I never will. I look forward to 
being a great artist.” 

No one in Westhaven was supposed to have 
such dignified manners as Victoria’s aunt, 
nevertheless, one might have said that at 
her niece’s confidence, the elder Miss Victoria 
sniffed. 

She must have been approaching sixty. 
Her hair, jet black, held not a thread of 
gray, her eyes were dark and piercing. She 
had a large nose and thin lips. 

No one could have been a completer con¬ 
trast to her mother’s family than Victoria 
Drew, with her bright gold hair, full red lips 
and nondescript nose; only the fact that she 
had inherited the Fenton dark eyes with heavy 
lashes and straight, level brows proved her 
relationship. 

“It has occurred to me a number of times, 
Victoria, since you came to live with my 
brother and me, that, you will never be a 
success at anything unless you reveal a 
change of character. Please never speak to 
me of your wish to be an artist. It has been 
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painful enough that my sister’s only child 
has been wandering about, living like a 
gypsy and learning nothing a well-brought-up 
girl should know. Now it is over I trust you 
will soon forget your past experiences.” 

Victoria shook her head. 

“Of course I’ll not forget. Why should I? 
Father and I had beautiful times together and 
I was always studying, French, or Italian, or 
drawing. Whenever we were in any place 
long enough I went to school. But about 
having to wash the silver after dinner 
really-” 

“I always have been accustomed to wash¬ 
ing the silver, Victoria. The old-fashioned 
custom, which I learned from my mother, I 
have no idea of changing. Moreover, I 
promised your father that you should be 
taught the proper domestic accomplishments. 
Up to the present I should be unable to give 
him an encouraging report, as for example, 
you left your bed unmade this morning.” 

The younger Victoria wished to shrug her 
shoulders a second time, yet as her aunt’s 
eyes were upon her and she did not intend to 
be lacking in respect, she answered meekly 
with only a slight raising of her eyebrows: 

“I was in such a hurry, I flung the cover up 
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and asked Sarah to straighten it afterwards. 
She promised, so she must have forgotten. 
But do you feel it is a matter of importance? 

I never have been accustomed to making ; my 
own bed.” 

The thin lips tightened. 

“This house is a large one and Sarah cannot 
be expected to do all the work. I am afraid 
you have not been accustomed to showing 
consideration for others. This morning I 
made your bed myself. I trust you will not 
be so careless again. 

“Now place the silver in the sideboard 
drawer, as I have instructed you a half dozen 
times, forks, spoons and knives, each in their 
separate place; the way you tumbled them 
together the last time was positively a dis¬ 
grace.” 

After Miss Victoria had gone, the younger 
Victoria, filling her arms with the silver, 
danced across the big, austere room. 

“Place—disgrace! Aunt Victoria did not 
dream she was making a rhyme, as I presume 
she considers poetry as absurd and unneces¬ 
sary as painting. Now for that painful hour 
in the drawing room with my relatives, 
which seems to become harder for us each 
evening!” 
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The Fenton, household held to certain set 
customs, which were rigorously followed. 
One was to spend an hour together every 
night after dinner, supposedly engaged in. 
conversation. 

Victoria had been unable to believe that 
either her aunt or uncle enjoyed it, as they 
had so little to say to each other. 

Before the open fire Miss Fenton knitted 
and oftentimes nodded. 

Mr. Richard Fenton gazed at the clock 
and tapped his long fingers on the arms of his 
chair. 

More than ten years younger than his 
sister, he looked like her, with the same strong 
feature^ and dark hair. In spite of being 
so much younger, already his hair was 
threaded with gray. 

Victoria Drew thought him extremely hand¬ 
some, and notwithstanding his irritability was 
less afraid of him than of her aunt. He seemed 
to care deeply for no one and for nothing in all 
the world save his books. 

Upon her arrival six weeks before, during 
this long hour together, the younger Victoria 
had done her best to make conversation. 
Always she and her father had talked con¬ 
tinuously, except when he was busy or tired, 
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or wished to consider the subject for a new 
picture. 

Naturally Victoria could only speak of 
what she had thought and seen and done. 
As her aunt and uncle never approved, 
desiring her to forget and become a different 
person, by and by she gave up the effort of 
trying to interest them. 

Sitting in silence, oftentimes she thought 
that it was a pity she was forced to live in 
their home, where they were unused to young 
people or being disturbed. She was their 
sister’s child, so they meant to do what was 
best for her, now that her father had married 
a second time and given her into their care. 
But Victoria regretted that it was so much 
more a duty than a pleasure to them. 

To-night it seemed as if the long hour 
never would go by. 

She dreamed and yawned, stared into the 
fire and gazed about the old drawing-room, 
panelled in dark oak, with a brown paper 
between the panels that long ago had faded 
to rusty gold. Around the walls hung the 
portraits of the New England Fentons of 
several generations. Victoria was tired of 
looking at them. 

“Aunt Victoria, I met a stranger when I 
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was taking a walk this afternoon. She gave 
me a talisman to bring me good fortune and 
told me her name was ‘Memory Frean’.” 

Miss Fenton dropped her knitting and 
flushed. 

Mr. Richard Fenton stopped dru mm i n g 
with his fingers on his chair. 

Victoria stared at them, puzzled. 

There was nothing in her simple remark 
to make the atmosphere of the old room 
grow more severe and cold. 

“Memory Frean is not a proper acquaint¬ 
ance for you, Victoria. One might have 
guessed you would be attracted by her. She 
lives alone in the woods like a gypsy and is a 
kind of medicine woman. She goes about 
among the sick and poor, visiting and pretend¬ 
ing to heal them. I speak of what I have heard, 
I have not seen Memory in a number of years.” 

Victoria’s dark eyes widened. Her aunt 
must have known her new acquaintance 
when they were both younger. 

Mr. Richard Fenton frowned. 

“Don’t give the child a wrong impression, 
Victoria. Memory Frean was a lovely girl 
and is, I suppose, a remarkable woman. 
The people who say she has grown peculiar 
resent the fact that she dares to lead an 
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unconventional life. She was always a great 
lover of the outdoors and of books; I wonder 
if she reads as much as she did as a girl? 

“My dear Victoria, I do find it annoying 
to live in the same house with two persons 
and have to address them by the same name. 

I never speak to you that my sister does not 
make a move to answer me and I never 
address her that you do not jump.” 

The younger Victoria had made a sudden, 
restless movement during her uncle’s speech. 
Now at its close she laughed. 

“Then, please, do not call me ‘Victoria.’ 

I begged you not to when I first arrived and 
told you that the name does not suit me and 
I never have liked it. Mother and father 
began calling me ‘Victory’ for some reason 
and by and by, ‘Tory.’ ‘Tory’ may be an 
absurd name, but I like it, and I do wish 
someone would do something to make me 
feel more at home and a little happier in 
Westhaven.” 

“Victoria, you are ungrateful, after the sac¬ 
rifices my brother and I are making for you.” 

Tory bit her lips and flushed again, wishing, 
as usual, she had not made an impetuous 
. speech. She was not ungrateful, but disliked 
discussing the question of gratitude. 
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It was more difficult now after her aunt’s 
remarks, yet Miss Victoria had a fashion of 
referring to her lack of gratitude at least once 
in every twenty-four hours. 

For the past six weeks Tory had been doing 
her best to control her temper, but at present 
felt a little gust of helpless anger shaking her. 

Whatever she thought, or said, or did, her 
uncle and aunt criticized. Useless to attempt 
to please them! > 

Jumping to her feet, she intended to escape 
to her room, when she found her uncle’s eyes 
upon her with a kinder and more humorous 
expression than usual. 

As at this instant the front door bell rang, 
and he left the room to open the door, she 
stood upright in the center of the floor, her 
lips parted, her color fading, hearing voices 
and laughter in the hall outside. 

Then Mr. Richard Fenton opened the 
drawing-room door and six girls entered, the 
selfsame girls whom Tory had attempted to 
escape earlier in the afternoon. Two of them 
wore the same khaki costumes. 

By touching her hand to her hat in a 
militaryfashion Margaret Hale gravely saluted 
her host, a salute which he as gravely 
returned. She then walked across the room, 
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and without a suggestion of embarrassment 
or appearance of duty, kissed Miss Victoria 
Fenton. 

Victoria Drew realized that she had not 
taken this same liberty since the hour of her 
arrival. 

“Would you mind leaving us alone, Miss 
Victoria, you and Mr. Fenton, or may we go 
into some other room?” Margaret Hale 
asked. “We are anxious to speak to Victoria 
Drew alone upon a matter which we consider 
most important. She may tell you after¬ 
wards.” 

When her aunt and uncle had gone, Tory 
faced her visitors with a sensation of nervous¬ 
ness and regret. 

What could be the reason for their unex¬ 
pected visit? Surely they had not come to re¬ 
proach her in her owm home for her original 
unfortunate speech? Dorothy McClain and 
Margaret Hale had called upon her soon after 
her appearance in Westhaven, but had not 
returned a second time. 

Until recently Tory had not considered 
herself a shy person, yet at present an over¬ 
weening sense of embarrassment enveloped 
her. 

At least she was able to stammer a request 
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that her six visitors be seated. She herself 
remained standing, her back to the fire, the 
old room to her appearing more formal and 
less friendly. 

In her green smock, in which her father 
once had painted her portrait, with her bright 
’ hair and expression that was half defiant, 
and half appe alin g, Tory was unaware that 
she presented a charming figure. She was 
merely feeling that she could not endure 
having six pairs of eyes relentlessly fastened 
upon her, and yet as hostess she must not 
run away. 

“I believe you do not like being forced to 
live in Westhaven; we were told that you 
hated little towns,” Margaret Hale remarked, 
being first to break the awkward silence. 

At this, to her deep chagrin, Tory found 
her eyes filling with tears. 

Ordinarily she might have been able to 
defend herself, but to-day she felt too 
homesick and discouraged. 

They had come to accuse her. Let them 
believe and say what they liked. 

“ Margaret, dear, isn’t that an unfortunate 
way to explain the purpose of our call?” a 
soft voice drawled. 

Tory turned. Seated on a low stool at the 
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outermost edge of the circle was a girl whom 
she had seen before, but never met until 
to-night. 

At first the face was disappointing; a wide, 
low brow, dark hair and skin that was too 
colorless, but, although partly concealed by 
round tortoise shell glasses, the gray eyes, 
with their thick lashes, were gentle and 
humorous; the voice was more appealing than 
mere beauty. 

“Perhaps I had best resign in your favor, 
Kara, as there are times when you have more 
tact than the rest of us,” Margaret Hale 
agreed. 

“Please let me speak first,” Tory inter¬ 
rupted. “I have always wanted to apologize 
and this is my opportunity. I am dreadfully 
sorry for the things I said about Westhaven, 
I did not really mean them. I was homesick 
and wretched over being separated from my 
father and at his having married again. I 
have lived such a different life that I confess 
it is hard to get adjusted. But if you’ll try 
to like me a little, I’m sure it would be a great 
help and I would do my share.” 

An arm went about Tory and again she 
heard the same charming voice saying close 
to her ear: 
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“Naturally you were not happy when you 
first came to Westhaven. Do you suppose 
that no one understood that you were lonely 
and felt out of place? It is because of this 
that we are here to-night. Margaret had 
not the least idea of reproaching you. We 
want to make you feel more like one of us. I 
have been longing to know you from the 
moment I first saw you.” 

“Yes, but I do not see that you are making 
the reason for our call especially clear, 
Katherine,” Margaret Hale protested, laugh¬ 
ing. “Joan Peters, will you be spokesman 
and do come to the point at once.” 


3 



CHAPTER III 


“be prepared” 

V ICTORIA DREW sat down beside 
Katherine Moore, whom the other 
girls called Kara. They were on a 
low divan not far from the fire. 

Of all her visitors Tory would have pre¬ 
ferred that any one else than Joan Peters tell 
her what was to come. 

She and Joan were schoolmates, and from 
the beginning of their acquaintance Tory 
never had liked her; this may have been 
prejudice, but prejudice plays an important 
part in human life. 

Joan was one of the self-possessed persons 
whom nothing appeared to disturb; under 
every and all circumstances she seemed 
assured of herself. She was the cleverest 
mathematician in her class and one of the 
best all-round students. Actually Joan ap¬ 
peared to enjoy solving problems in algebra, 
so that between a temperament like this and 
her own, Tory felt there must be a gulf. 

“Be prepared,” a voice whispered in her 

(S4) 
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ear; then more lightly," I mean be prepared 
for the best, not the worst.” 

Tory sat leaning forward facing her visitors. 

Two of them she knew, Margaret Hale and 
Dorothy McClain. Margaret Hale was the 
daughter of one of her aunt’s oldest friends, 
while Dorothy McClain, whose father was the 
family physician, lived across the street. 
They were the two girls who had called once, 
but not a second time. 

Another guest was an entire stranger. 
With her dusky hair, long eyes and delicate 
pointed chin, Teresa Peterson suggested an 
old picture of an Italian madonna, yet she had 
a demure, pleasure-loving expression and a 
dimple, a contradiction to the rest of her face. 

Dorothy was_a tall, athletic girl with bright 
chestnut hair and blue eyes, whom Tory 
envied the possession of six brothers. 

Seated next her to-night was her most 
intimate friend, Louise Miller, as complete a 
contrast as one could imagine. Louise was a 
shy, awkward girl, with heavy features, who 
would have been plain except for her wonder¬ 
ful dark red hair, which held the coppery 
tones of leaves in autumn. Otherwise her 
face interested one from its peculiarities, her 
eyes were a queer, light gray, unusual with 
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her sallow skin. She possessed strong, white 
teeth and firm lips, not lacking in character. , 

“ Do hurry on then, Joan, or we will look 
more than ever like arch conspirators,” Kath¬ 
erine Moore urged, half laughing and half 
serious, a mood and a manner Tory was to 
find common with her. 

If Joan Peters possessed none of Tory’s 
vivid charm, she was handsome in a quiet 
fashion, with regular features and ash brown 
hair, and eyes of nearly the same shade. 

An only child, she lived with her mother 
and father in a large, shabby cottage, set 
some distance back from the street, in one of 
the oldest sections of Westhaven. 

“I hope you are not expecting very wonder¬ 
ful information, as we only are forming a kind 
of girls’ club and are anxious to know if you 
would like to join us. We think it is going 
to be very interesting.” 

“Nonsense, Joan!” cried Dorothy McClain. 
“ What are you saying? Why, we are not form¬ 
ing a club, we are planning to join the Girl 
Scouts, the most splendid organization for 
girls in the world, I believe! Surely you must 
have heard of it! Margaret Hale and I have 
been studying the subject for months, and 
have passed the Tenderfoot tests, so that we 
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are allowed to wear the Scout uniforms, 
although we have not yet formed our own 
Patrol. Two of my brothers, Lance and 
Donald, have been lording it over me for 
several years because they are Boy Scouts, 
so I determined to catch up with them.” 

Tory returned Dorothy’s gaze with an 
expression composed of gratitude and relief. 

After all, the visit from the six girls was one 
of sheer friendliness; no longer was she to be 
shut off from the companionship of the other 
girls of her own age in Westhaven! 

“You are kind,” she answered, “only I 
never have heard of the Girl Scouts. But 
then, you see, I have only been in my own 
country about six weeks! Still, I would like 
to join your club, or your whatever it is.” 

At Tory’s enthusiasm and evident con¬ 
fusion, Katherine Moore laughed, at the 
same time giving her arm a gentle pressure. 

“Oh, don’t be unnecessarily embarrassed 
by your ignorance; few of us have much 
information concerning the Girl Scouts except 
Margaret and Dorothy. What we are plan¬ 
ning to do at present is not to form a club, 
but a Patrol, which is the Girl Scout name for 
a group of eight girls.” 

A little out of breath, Kara paused. 
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“There is a second Patrol being organized 
in Westhaven at the same time, so with the 
two we shall have the beginning of a Troop. 
A Girl Scout Troop has a Captain, a flag, a 
crest and a title,” Margaret Hale continued, 
breaking into the brief silence with the added 
information. 

“You girls are stealing Dorothy’s thunder; 
you might have let her go on with what she 
started to say,” Louise Miller protested in an 
aggrieved tone of voice. 

Cl aimin g little for herself Louise was often 
jealous for her dearest friend. 

“ Oh, there is still enough to tell to keep me 
busy, Ouida! What we hope for most at 
present is to persuade Miss Mason, Sheila 
Mason, to be our Troop Captain. She is the 
one person we all want, but seems to feel she 
is not clever enough. She is only twenty- 
three. I wonder if you have met her? ” 

“No, I have not,” Tory returned, a little 
bewildered by so many new 'names and 
impressions. Did all the group of girls have 
other names than their ordinary ones? Kath¬ 
erine Moore was called Kara, and now Louise 
Miller was being addressed as Ouida. 

“We hope Margaret Hale will be chosen our 
first Patrol Leader,” Dorothy McClain added. 
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Margaret shook her head. Possessed of a 
certain dignity, and of a peace-loving nature, 
she was a natural leader among more wilful 
and selfish characters. 

“We c ann ot choose our leader until we are 
better organized and the girls are still sure 
they wish to elect me. But we must not 
remain all evening! Now what we are to do 
first is to learn the Girl Scout Motto: ‘Be 
Prepared’, which is simple enough. The 
slogan is not difficult to learn, but to live up 
to I’m afraid will be hard for some of us: 
‘Do a Good Turn Daily’; then there is ‘The 
Promise’. 

“Suppose we repeat the Pledge together, 
standing, those of us who have learned it.” 

Again Victoria Drew stood apart from the 
others. On this occasion she did not feel 
shut out from the magic circle, since after a 
little waiting she was to be drawn inside. 

Intent and serious, she now watched and 
listened. 

There was no hesitation in the six voices 
that spoke in unison. The six faces appeared 
graver than at any moment since their arrival. 

“7 pledge allegiance to my flag, and to the 
Republic for which it stands; one nation 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all.” 
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Victoria’s cheeks flushed. Over her swept 
an unexpected sensation of reverence and 
pride. 

In a vision she beheld a great procession of 
women and young girls like herself and her 
new friends. They were moving in long, 
swinging lines, their bodies vigorous with out¬ 
door strength and happiness, their faces 
toward the sun. 

She possessed the gift for seeing mental 
pictures, but'whether or not she would ever 
be able to paint real pictures lay hidden in 
the unknown future. 

“We are delighted you wish to join our 
Patrol,” Margaret Hale continued, again 
bringing Tory back to the present. “Now, 
there is only one more girl we require and we 
intend to wait and ask her to join later. 
Joan is so mathematical she calls her 'the 
unknown quantity’, like an algebraic symbol. 

“There are two other important questions, 
but we cannot decide them to-night. On 
Friday afternoon we have our first regular 
meeting at Joan’s, when we will talk them 
over. We must have a name for our Troop, 
of a bird, a tree, or a flower. I do hope we 
may choose something original.” 

“It is my great misfortune to long to be 
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original and never to succeed,” Kara whis¬ 
pered in Tory’s ear. “Perhaps you are going 
to possess the gift of originality.” 

Tory Drew smiled. 

“You are an unexpected person, Kara, 
even if you claim you are not original. At 
first I felt a great deal older than you because 
I have spent so much time with grown 
persons, now I am not sure. I wish I knew 
something of your history. Do you think we 
are going to be friends?” 

For the first time during the evening the 
humorous, sensitive face with the fine gray 
eyes clouded. 

There was a little tremor to Kara’s lips as 
she answered: 

“Perhaps you may not wish to be my 
friend when you learn my history; it is unlike 
that of the other girls you must always have 
known. But of course we shall be friendly 
as members of the same Patrol.” 

Puzzled, Tory wished to ask other questions, 
but realized that this was not the time or 
place. 

She left Kara and walked a few steps 
toward the other girls. 

“ I wish I knew how to tell you how much I 
appreciate your friendliness in overlooking 
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my foolish speech and asking me to be a 
member of your Patrol. Perhaps I shall be 
able to prove it some day. 

“Now, I want to ask you a favor. I was 
thinking of it only a few moments ago. 
Would you mind calling me ‘ Tory? ’ I really 
dislike my own name. It is intended only 
for dignified persons like my Aunt Victoria 
Fenton.” 

Dorothy McClain slipped her hand inside 
Tory’s. 

“You are a delightful person and I think 
‘Tory’ a charming name. Only you must 
first promise to be a good American and not a 
Tory.” 

Tory looked intensely serious. 

“My family were never Tories; every 
ancestor I know anything about fought m 
the Revolutionary Army. I could even be a 
Daughter of the Revolution if I liked, but I 
would prefer to be a Girl Scout.” 

Margaret Hale held out.her hand. 

“Well, good-night, Tory. We shall expect 
you at Joan’s Friday. Don’t forget to think 
of a name for our Troop.” 

Tory held fast to the outstretched hand. 
“Wait a moment, please; I have a suggestion 
I would like to make at once. I realize it is 
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only a suggestion and we must decide later. 
But first I want to show you something.” 

She was gone only a few moments and on 
her return w r as carrying her talisman, the 
golden and white eagle feathers, caught with 
a clasp of bronze. 

“This was presented to me this afternoon 
and I was told would bring me good luck and 
make me a better American. Already this is 
true. I was wondering if ‘The Girl Scouts of 
the Eagle’s Wing’ would make a good title 
for ourTroop? It is original and it is distinctly 
American. ” 


CHAPTER IV 


DEEPER CHORDS 

T HERE was a moment when Tory con¬ 
templated pouring out to Miss Vic¬ 
toria and Mr. Richard Fenton her 
pleasure in the visit from the six girls and 
their invitation. There was another moment 
when she even thought of conceding the fact 
that she in time might find living in Westhaven 
enjoyable. 

These moments passed. They took place 
soon after the girls had started for home. 
Then Tory realized that her uncle would be 
annoyed and amazed should she disturb him 
in the library, where he had requested her 
never to intrude. 

Passing Miss Victoria’s door, she did pause 
to say that she had been asked to become a 
member of the Girl Scouts. 

Opening the door, Miss Victoria, arrayed 
in a gray flannel dressing gown and with her 
hair drawn tightly back from her forehead, 
answered severely: 

“ Girl Scouts? I have never heard of them. 
(«) 
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But I do trust, Victoria, that with your 
unreliable nature you will not be drawn into 
anything rash.” 

Tory explained that she thought the influ¬ 
ence would be for her good. But as she had 
not a great deal of information on the subject 
to impart, Miss Victoria still shook her head. 

“^There were several of the girls present 
to-night with whose parents I have no 
acquaintance. However, Margaret Hale’s 
mother and father are among my oldest 
friends, and Dr. McClain has been our family 
physician many years. I presume I need not 
be uneasy for the present.” 

Tory reached her own room. There, not¬ 
withstanding the lateness of the hour, she 
closed the door with a sudden jerk. 

Her father had assured her that in returning 
to live in the United States she would learn 
to become truly democratic. Yet never in 
her life had she heard so much talk of family 
and position as since her arrival in Westhaven. 
The conversations took place between Miss 
Victoria Fenton and a few elderly friends. 
Tory hoped they were not representative and 
yet she knew no other people. 

Now the Girl Scouts would teach her a 
different point of view. 
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Among her six visitors no one of them had . 
attracted her so deeply as Katherine Moore. 
Why, she could not explain. A strange 
remark she had made before saying goodnight: 

“When you learn more of my history, 
perhaps you may not care to know me 
intimately.” 

Tory put out her lights and lay awake for 
some time.) 

The evening had proved unexpectedly excit¬ 
ing. She wished she had been able to assure 
Katherine Moore that whatever her circum¬ 
stances, she seemed the gayest and the sweet¬ 
est among her new acquaintances. And 
plainly she was a favorite with them all! 

In Europe, Tory reflected, she and her father 
had made friends with everybody, during 
the months they spent wandering about, 
sketching along the open country roads, or 
painting beside the sea coasts, peasants and 
farmers, and farmers’ children and wives, and 
sailors and fishermen, who had invited them to 
their cottages to drink coffee and exchange 
experiences. 

They had enjoyed everybody and every¬ 
thing alike. T his , Tory knew, was her 
father’s idea of true democracy which he 
wished her to follow. 
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On the following afternoon, upon her 
return from school, she found an. envelope, 
addressed to her in a large, round hand, lying 
on the mahogany pier table in the hall. 

Instantly Tory, without ever having seen 
the handwriting before, was convinced that 
the letter was from Kara. This she considered 
an added proof of their attraction for each 
other. 

Before reading the letter she climbed to her 
own room, where she carefully closed and 
locked the door. 

At the top of the paper, Kara had drawn a 
picture of a large house and underneath the 
title: “The Old Gray House on the Hill.” 
Scattered about in the yard outside were 
numerous tiny figures which puzzled Tory 
until she had read the letter. Kara might 
possess other talents, but drawing was not 
one of them. 

Dear Girl Scout To Be: 

I write to tell you about myself, not because I think 
you will be deeply interested to hear, but because I so 
long to tell you. 

I have been watching you and yearning to meet you 
since the first day of your arrival in Westhaven, but 
until last night I was forced to wait for my chance. 

Do you read fairy stories? I read a good many to 
the other children who live at "The Old Gray House on 
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the Hill”. Because they are orphans, as I am, perhaps 
they need to read more fairy stories than other people. 

There, I was going to tell you about myself and now 
I find there is not so much to tell as I thought when I 
started this letter. This is because I haven’t any back¬ 
ground, just a foreground I hope. 

Does that sound clever and grown up? Now I'll try 
to stick to facts so far as I know them. 

I have no mother or father 1 Of course I must have 
had them once, but I have no memory of them. When 
I was about a year old I was brought to this Orphan 
Asylum, which you must have seen here on the hill 
toward the end of the town. I was discovered in a 
room alone in a little tumble-down farmhouse by the 
roadside, where no one had lived in a long time. Pass¬ 
ing along the road a man on horseback heard me crying 
and came in and found me. He then rode with me in 
to Westhaven. Later I was brought to this “Old Gray 
House on the Hill", where I have lived ever since. 
This is the beginning and the end of me up to the 
present. 

Please do not be sorry for me. I do not intend you 
shall be, for I love it here. Never, never have I been 
cruelly treated like the girls in the stories, who finally 
are adopted by rich guardians and marry them in the 
end. 

Most of the people in Westhaven have been as kind 
to me as if I had dozens of distinguished ancestors! 
I don’t mean to pretend that I would not like it better 
to have some one who specially belonged to me, as, for 
instance, I would like you for my dearest friend. But 
will you please speak first to your uncle and aunt before 
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we go any farther. I don’t know them and they might 
object to your friendship with an unknown girl from 
the Orphan Asylum. 

By the way, my name is my own, or at least I think 
so. A piece of paper was found pinned to my dress 
with the name, Katherine Moore, written upon it, not 
another word. This name and the clothes I was wearing 
at the time represent my sole inheritance. 

After you have spoken to your uncle and aunt, if 
they are willing for us to be better friends, will you walk 
out toward the “Gray House” about four o’clock this 
afternoon? I am free then and will come down the 
hill to meet you. Otherwise we will be ordinary every¬ 
day friends in our new Girl Scout Patrol and I shall 
know why you do not appear. 

As ever sincerely, 

Kara. 


4 



CHAPTER V 


CAPTAIN, MY CAPTAIN” 

T ORY went down to her aunt’s room, 
carrying Kara’s letter to aid her in her 
quest. 

Franidy Miss Victoria Fenton was puzzled 
and troubled. A girl from an Orphan Asylum 
as a friend for her niece did not appeal to her 
old-fashioned prejudice. Still, the portions of 
Kara’s letter which Tory read aloud to her, 
impressed her most favorably. Especially 
was she pleased by Kara’s frankness, which 
might have a favorable influence upon her 
niece. And Miss Victoria was not unkind. 
More than Tory could realize Miss Victoria 
liked people for their own sakes. The 
difficulty was that she and Tory had so little 
understanding of each other. 

Now if Tory was always to be attracted by 
odd persons like this girl who lived at an 
orphan asylum, rather than Dorothy McClain 
or Margaret Hale, what was she to say or do? 

Long ago she had been troubled because 
her brother Richard had liked so queer a 
(so) 
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person as Memory Frean, but nothing had 
occurred and he had forgotten her. Finally 
Miss Victoria gave her consent. 

Walking out toward the “Gray House on 
the Hill”, Tory was in a state of excitement. 
Never in her life had she an intimate girl 
friend! True, she had made friends during 
the months she had spent at boarding school 
in England and France, when her father was 
helping with war work. But always the 
two of them had moved on again and the 
friendships had never developed into real 
intimacies. 

Tory wondered if it was Kara’s voice that 
had crept unexpectedly into her affections. 
Kara was not so handsome as several of the 
other girls in the new Patrol, nor had she 
such charming manners. Yet Tory remem¬ 
bered having heard her father say that there 
was nothing more attractive in a human being 
than a beautiful voice, and Kara’s voice had 
been warm and vibrant and sweet, pitched 
low and with a little husky quality. Besides, 
there had been humor and courage in the 
gray eyes and the big, generous mouth. 

Midway up the hill she caught sight of the 
Gray House outlined against the sky. 

Then running down the hill in her direction 
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came three figures, Kara with outstretched 
arms, a child at either side. 

A pang of regret assailed Tory, who had 
wished her new friend to be alone. The 
other girl must have understood, since she 
at once called out: 

“Please don’t object to my bodyguard, 
Tory, as they have promised to walk behind 
and not interfere in our talk.” 

A little out of breath, Kara stopped, making 
a mock curtsey, her eyes shining with pleasure 
behind the round spectacles. 

“If you only knew how glad I am you have 
come! Permit me to introduce you, Miss 
Victoria Drew, to Miss Lucy Martin and Mr. 
Billy Duncan, better known at the ‘Gray 
House’, as ‘Lucy Don’t’ and ‘Billy Do. 
When you know them better you will under¬ 
stand their titles.” 

Smiling, Tory looked down on the two 
small persons who must have been about 
six years old. She was fascinated by the 
little girl, who was like a tiger lily. Her hair 
was dark and short, her skin cream colored 
with bright roses in her cheeks, her mouth a 
tiny splash of red. The eyes were big and 
willful and the entire face filled with color and 
defiance. She was a t hin little creature with 
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long slender legs, wearing a faded yellow 
coat which some one must have given her, 
buttoned tight, and a black felt hat with a . 
bow of orange ribbon. The hat had been 
discovered among a number sent to the Gray 
House. Kara, who had some appreciation of 
the little girl’s picturesque appearance, had 
found and trimmed it. 

Billy was a smaller, rounder person, with 
blue eyes and yellow hair and a pink and white 
skin. 

Kara linked her arm in Tory’s, motioning 
to the children to follow. 

“Where shall we go to walk? I have an 
hour free. How wonderful, that your aunt 
allowed you to come! I want to thank her 
some day. No, Billy and Lucy are not the 
least relation to each other or to me, but by 
accident came to live at the Gray House a 
few days apart and never since then have 
they been willingly separated for even an 
hour.” 

“Suppose you take me up to the Gray 
House,” Tory suggested. 

Kara flushed and laughed. “You really 
do want to see my shabby little room in the 
Old Gray House on the Hill? Very well, I 
shall be delighted to show you. It was my 
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suggestion that we call the house by this 
name. Now everybody in Westhaven has 
agreed never to speak of it as the Orphan 
Asylum. You see we do not wear uniforms, 
nor do the same tilings at the same time, except 
what is absolutely necessary. 

“Once, a long time ago, the directors of the 
Gray House came out for the annual meeting. 
Mrs. Maguire, who is our superintendent, 
asked if I would talk to them and tell them 
how it felt to be brought up in an institution. 
They asked me what could be done to make 
the children happier and more content. So 
I told them a few things and now each year 
we talk over the situation and sometimes I 
make other suggestions, which they follow if 
they think best. 

“I am speaking of this, Tory, because I 
want you to understand why I continue to 
live on at the Gray House. I think I am a 
little useful. The other girls consider it 
strange! Several people in Westhaven have 
invited me to make my home with them until 
I am old enough to support myself.” 

“Was it you who thought first of the Girl 
Scouts, Kara?” Tory inquired. “I believe 
most good things in Westhaven come from 
you!” 
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Kara looked annoyed. 

"Please don’t say such a thing, Tory, 
although I suppose I should not object to 
being teased, since I adore teasing other 
people. The idea of our Patrol originated 
with Dorothy McClain; I thought you under¬ 
stood this from what she said last night. 
She talked it over with Margaret Hale and 
Louise Miller, and of course with Miss Mason 
whom we wish for our Captain. I like your 
title: ‘The Girl Scouts of the Eagle’s Wing’ 
and intend to vote for it when we have our 
first Troop meeting.” 

The two girls glanced behind them, but 
the children were following sedately, talking 
to each other in low tones, so there was 
nothing to distract their attention. 

"I wish some one would give me a good 
luck talisman, Tory. I often have heard of 
this Miss Frean, who is supposed to be a 
remarkable person, who knows more of the 
outdoors than any one in this part of the 
country. I am sure she could teach ,us a 
great many things that would be useful to us 
as Girl Scouts.” ; , 

Tory shook her head. 

“Kara, even if it sounds absurd, you are 
your own good luck. Only selfish people like 
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me need their eyes opened to the good luck 
that is close beside them. I wonder if we 
could go out to Memory Frean’s house and call 
on her. Some one would show us the way? ” 

The little group had almost reached the 
Gray House. 

Behind the fence Tory could see a few 
children playing in the wide yard. 

Between the yard and the street a road 
curved. This led into the country at the 
opposite end of the town from Tory’s walk 
the day before. 

She and Kara were in front and observed 
an automobile being driven along this road. 
Instinctively they turned toward the younger 
children. 

Tory remained frozen with terror. With¬ 
out rhyme or reason, and dragging Billy 
with her, the little girl ran forward down this 
road facing the onco min g car. 

Swift as the flight Kara sped after them. 
Before the car was brought to an abrupt halt 
she drew the children out of danger. 

The next instant a young woman jumped 
out of the car. She was not young according 
to Tory’s and Kara’s point of view, since she 
must have been twenty-two or twenty-three 
years old. 
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Tory had seen and admired her before this 
afternoon, but they had never met. 

At this instant her face looked white and 
her lips were trembling. 

“Kara, dear, how can I thank you? Sup¬ 
pose my car had not stopped in time? ” 

She turned toward the culprit. 

“Lucy, how could you have done so foolish 
a thing? Why, I might have run over you 
and little Billy and hurt you dreadfully! 
Then we should all have been wretched. 
You would not wish to make me more un¬ 
happy!” 

Tory glanced from the older girl to the 
child, who seemed wholly unconscious of their 
moment of peril. Her expression was simply 
rebellious at being scolded. 

Tory was startled by the odd, tempestuous 
little face; the eyes were now filling with 
tears, the lips pouting. 

"I was only trying to make you see us, so 
Billy and I could speak to you. I thought 
maybe you would take us for a ride. You 
did once.” 

The older girl put her arm about the little 
one’s shoulder. “I will again some day, if 
you promise to be more careful; Lucy, don’t 
ever do such a foolish thing again.” 
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Half with relief, half amusement Tory 
smiled at hearing the funny little name “ Lucy 
Don’t” used for the first time. 

She was admiring the contrast between the 
young woman and the child while Kara was 
struggling to comfort Billy, who, now the 
danger was past, seemed to appreciate what 
might have taken place and was weeping 
disconsolately. 

The newcomer was as fair as the little girl 
was dark. She had pale gold hair and blue 
eyes, and a delicate oval face, which appeared 
to Tory to look unnecessarily sad. After ah, 
nothing serious had occurred. 

“Kara dear, I am grateful to you. This is 
not the first thing you have done for me. I s 
there any way I can repay you? ” 

Kara stood upright, still holding Billy s 
hand. 

"I don’t see what I have done for you. I 
was supposed to be taking care-of Lucy and 
Billy, and if anything had happened,” Kara 
hesitated, “well, of course, I should have 
been more responsible than you! But noth¬ 
ing has happened so let’s not talk about it, I 
hate talking of unpleasant things. 

“Oh, dear, in the excitement I forgot to 
introduce you! Miss Sheila Mason, this is 
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Victoria Drew. She has not been in West- 
haven but a few weeks, so perhaps you do not 
know each other. I am glad to be the first 
person to introduce you.” 

Kara deserted Billy. She took the older 
girl’s hands in her own, gazing at her directly 
with her warm, gray eyes, in which at present 
there was a question and an appeal. 

“There is something you can do for me, for 
all of us, and perhaps a little for yourself. 
Won’t you be the Captain of our new Girl 
Scout Troop? We want you more than any 
one in Westhaven. Margaret Hale and 
Dorothy say that they have asked you and 
you have refused. Please, please change 
your mind. At least you will come to Joan’s 
Pridav afternoon and talk things over with 
us?” 

Sheila Mason did not answer at once. She 
then said slowly: “Kara, you are a difficult 
person to resist. I do appreciate you girls 
wanting me, but, dear, X know so little and a 
Girl Scout Captain should be such a capable, 
learned person. Besides, X am not sufficiently 
cheerful, you need some one who is gay and 
clever.” 

“We need just you,” Kara returned. “You 
can study to be a Girl Scout Captain. One 
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is not supposed to know everything at once, 
and we’ll try to be patient with you!” Then 
Kar a’s humorous tone vanished. “Perhaps 
we can help you to become more cheerful, 
even while you are helping us. Say you will 
come to Joan’s.” 

“Oh, very well, Kara, I shall be interested 
to know what you girls are planning. Good- 
by.” 

Climbing into her car, Miss Mason waved 
a farewell and drove away. 

Tory looked and felt puzzled. “Why 
should Miss Mason be unhappy? How 
pretty she is! Is it all right for me to know? ” 
she asked. 

Kara nodded. “Why, yes, it is no secret; 
Sheila Mason was engaged to be married; 
then the war came and her lover was killed. 
She was ill a long time afterwards and some¬ 
how does not seem able to forget. But we 
must hurry if you are to have even a peep at 
the Old Gray House and my little room. I 
hope you won’t mind climbing many stairs.” 

A fleeting vision had Tory of big rooms 
filled with homelike furniture, of babies and 
children of various ages, as Kara led her up 
four flights of steps to a tiny chamber on the 
top floor under the eaves. 
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“ Am I not a lucky person to have a room 
all to myself? I feel selfish about it some¬ 
times, but Mrs. Maguire says I am one of the 
older girls and have lived here longer than 
the others, so I have a right to it. I am afraid 
you will think it very plain and unattractive 
after your wonderful house. I have not seen 
your own rooms.” 

“The room is like you, Kara,” Tory man¬ 
aged to answer. 

True, the room was bare and poor, with 
only a small iron bed, a cheap chest of drawers, 
a table and two chairs as furniture. But 
Kara had painted the walls a warm gray and 
colored her furniture from the same paint 
box. A bright blue scrim curtain hung at 
her single window. 

Looking out of the window, Tory now had 
a wonderful view of the river and the hills 
and in the opposite direction of the town of 
Westhaven. Besides, Kara’s room was filled 
with photographs of her school friends and a 
beautiful picture in a silver frame of the older 
girl whom they wished for their Troop 
Captain. 

“I don’t believe you will require as much 
preparation to be a First Class Girl Scout as 
the rest of us, Kara!” Tory exclaimed. 
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Kara looked a little wistful. 

“Why do you say that? Some day you 
may think differently. Perhaps the girls 
with families of their own do not understand 
how much it helps to try to live up to what 
the people one loves expect of one. Not 
having a family makes it harder to be good.’ 

“Not for you, Kara. Besides, you must 
make the best of your life, so that when you 
find your mother and father, you will have 
nothing to regret. Now I must say farewell.” 

Kara held out her hand. 

“I shall never find them, but you are 
sweeter, Tory, than I dreamed.” 



CHAPTER VI 

THE FIRST SCOUT MEETING 

S TEPPING out of her yard, on her way 
to Joan Peter’s for the first meeting of 
the new Patrol of Girl Scouts, Victoria 
Drew observed Dorothy McClain coming out 
of her own front door at the same time. She 
was accompanied by two of her brothers. 

She saw Dorothy wave, suggesting by her 
manner that they go to the meeting together. 
She could not, of course, overhear the conver¬ 
sation between Dorothy and her brothers, as 
she walked slowly across in their direction, 
feeling slightly shy and self-conscious. 

“I say, Dorothy, why don’t you make 
friends with the new girl across the street at 
the Fentons? She is not exactly a beauty 
but I think I’d like to know her. You might 
be intimate with some one a little better 
looking than Louise Miller. It isn’t simply 
that Louise is homely, but either she is too 
superior, or else is scared to death, for she 
hardly answers a fellow when he speaks to 
her,” Donald McClain protested, teasing and 
at the same tim e in earnest. 

( 03 ) 
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He and his twin brother, Lance, were a 
little over a year older than Dorothy and more 
intimate with her than any of the othei 
brothers. There were two older than Dorothy 
and two younger. 

As their mother had died some years before 
their’s was a helter-skelter household, presided 
over by a busy doctor and an old housekeeper, 
who had been a former servant }n the family 
and had promised Mrs. McClain to help care 
for her family. 

The two boys, Donald and Lance McClain, 
were a complete contrast; Donald was fairer 
than his sister and looked like her with an 
even brighter color and more athletic appear¬ 
ance. At fifteen he was the champion lawn- 
tennis player in W esthaven and the best all¬ 
round athlete in the High School and in his 
Boy Scout Troop. 

Lance was a delicate, serious looking fellow, 
with a thin face and dark hair and eyes. 
He was Dorothy’s favorite brother. 

Observing her flush angrily over Donald’s 
speech, he put his hand affectionately on her 
arm. 

“Don’t get excited, Dot! Don is only 
trying to get a rise out of you because he 
knows he can always tease you about Louise 
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Miller, when he can’t about anything else. 
Besides Louise has something to say to me! 
The trouble with old Don is that he is always 
going to be the kind of duffer who expects a 
girl to do all the talking. He thinks he is 
good looking enough not to have to take any 
trouble.” 

Lance smiled, his face changing from plain¬ 
ness to a good deal of charm. His teeth were 
white and handsome and his dark eyes keen 
and gentle. 

This time Donald showed his annoyance. 
“Oh, cut out that good-looking stuff, 
Lance! It is just another way of saying you 
think you have the brains I missed. Just 
the same I do consider that the little girl 
across the street, who is coming this way, is 
kind of fetching and I mean to hang round 
until you introduce me.” 

“Who says I don’t agree with you, Don? 
Don’t leave me out of the introduction, 
Dorothy?” 

“Oh, very well, but don’t overwhelm 
Victoria Drew with your attentions! ' Tory 
still feels as if she were a stranger in West- 
haven and may be embarrassed,” Dorothy 
agreed, her good temper restored. Lance’s 
efforts in this direction were usually successful. 
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There were plenty of quarrels among the 
seven McClains, who were a family clan, 
and Dorothy gave and received no quarter 
from her six brothers because she was the 
only girl among them. But, as they were 
frank in expressing their opinions and fairly 
just, the difficulties between them seldom 
lasted any length of time. They had learned 
the discipline of a large family. 

As Victoria Drew crossed the street in 
reply to the beckoning summons from the 
other girl, she had a little wistful sensation, a 
kind of envy of Dorothy’s family riches. 
The three of them, in khaki uniforms (the 
two boys were on the way to drill with their 
Scout troop), looked so handsome and agree¬ 
able and worth while. 

This morning Tory had surprised her aunt, 
Miss Victoria Fenton, by inquiring if there 
were any extra housework that she might 
do in order to earn a small sum of money. 

She had a generous allowance from her 
father, so this was the last thing she would 
ever have done voluntarily, and was due to 
her discovery that she must save or earn 
enough money to buy some part of her 
uniform. 

Moreover, Tory was worried by the idea 
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that Kara would have difficulty in purchasing 
her uniform at any time, unless she were 
permitted to help. To this she was afraid 
Kara would never agree. 

“You don’t mind stopping by for Louise, 
we always go places together?” Dorothy 
McClain explained, when the introduction 
to her brothers was over, and she and Tory 
had started on their way, leaving the two 
boys silently watching them. 

Tory had been embarrassed and believed 
she had behaved stupidly. Nevertheless, 
she was glad to have made the acquaintance 
of two more of her neighbors. 

“ I hope you will learn to like and appreciate 
Louise,” Dorothy continued. “Lots of people 
don’t, but she really is splendid underneath. 
The truth is she has a difficult time. I know 
father would call this gossip and might not 
like me to speak of it, but Louise and her 
mother don’t get onverywell. I don’t knowex- 
actly why; Mrs. Miller is pretty and attrac¬ 
tive, and she and I are good friends. But they 
are poor, and there are several younger 
children, and sometimes I think Mrs. Miller is 
disappointed that Louise is not more like her.” 

Tory breathed a sigh of interest and 
satisfaction. 
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“It is so nice to be told about people! 
I feel so much less like a stranger in West- 
haven that I am sure your father would not 
object. I believe I am beginning to appreciate 
that this is one of the pleasures of living in a 
small place, instead of wandering about the 
world as I have done in the past. I seem to 
know everybody now.” 

Dorothy laughed. “Have you learned the 
history of all the girls in our Patrol?” 

Tory shook her head. “No, at least only 
a little. Aunt Victoria has talked to me 
about Margaret Hale’s family. Her father 
is one of the most prominent lawyers in 
Westhaven, and indeed in the state, and her 
mother is a lovely woman of whom Aunt 
Victoria thoroughly approves. Margaret has 
two sisters younger than she, so one need 
scarcely wonder why she has charming man¬ 
ners and is a favorite with everybody. 
Teresa’s father has a large store and she has 
several younger brothers and sisters.” 

Dorothy nodded. “You appear to have 
learned your lesson pretty well. I hope you 
know your Scout lesson as thorough^. Only 
one tiling more, Joan’s father is an inventor. 
He never yet has invented anything that has 
paid. Her mother is an invalid. Joan is a 
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wonderful person who helps take care of her 
mother and the house and always wins all 
the honors at school, no matter how hard the 
rest of us try to get ahead of her. She says 
she must study, so as to be able to teach 
school later and help her mother and father.” 

“She does sound wonderful!” Tory agreed, 
sorry for her own lack of enthusiasm. 

They had reached Louise’s house at this 
moment and found her waiting in the yard 
to receive them. Her home was a shabby, 
two-story house without any yard. Tory 
caught a glimpse of Louise’s mother standing 
by the window. She waved a greeting to 
Dorothy. 

She was as unlike her daughter in appear¬ 
ance as one could well imagine. 

Louise was large and dark, while her 
mother was a delicate, blonde woman, smaller 
than her fourteen-year-old daughter. 

In the front yard at Joan’s, the three girls 
discovered the members of their own Patrol 
and eight other girls. 

Energetically directing a Tenderfoot drill 
was Sheila Mason, who must have consented 
to be their Troop Captain. In any case she 
had been studying what was required of a 
Captain. 
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Obeying her instructions, the three girls 
fell into the places assigned them in the lines. 

During the next fifteen minutes, up. and 
down the big, bare yard they marched stead¬ 
fastly, answering to “Attention” and other 
commands, and learning the Patrol formation. 

It was a winter afternoon, with a wind 
blowing from the sea, yet within five minutes 
Tory, who had been cold during her walk, 
found herself glowing from exercise and 
enthusiasm. She was happier than at any 
moment since her arrival in Westhaven. 
No longer was she treated, nor did she regard 
herself, as an outsider. 

She and Kara had no opportunity to speak 
to each other alone. They could only smile and 
nod and guess what the other was thinking 
and feeling, hoping that the sympathy and 
understanding between them would constantly 
grow stronger. 

Joan Peters led the way indoors when the 
drill ended. 

Once inside the house, Tory understood 
why it had been chosen for their first meeting. 
Wide and clean and with many windows, the 
two adjoining rooms w r ere almost bare of 
furniture. 

Joan’s mother appeared fn* a few moments, 
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and although she and her daughter looked 
alike, Tory found her attractive. Her face 
was much softer and gentler than Joan’s. 
She was lame and seemed very fragile. 

“The house is yours and please remember 
that the girls never trouble me in the least, 
Miss Mason,” Mrs. Peters said cordially. 
“My husband spends most of his time in the 
little workshop in the garden, so he will not 
be aware of your presence. Joan and I hope 
you will have your Scout meetings here 
whenever you like.” 

“You will be a member of our Council, 
Mrs. Peters?” Miss Mason entreated. “I 
a,m frightened over my responsibilities as 
Captain. I am told that if we have a Council 
in Westhaven to advise us, our work will be 
more successful. I am not a learned person 
so I shall need friends to help me award the 
Merit Badges, when the girls are through 
their apprenticeship as Tenderfeet.” 

Mrs. Peters shook her head. 

“I’m not wise enough either Sheila. It is 
brave of you to undertake this new work and 
new interest and I believe it will help you as 
well as the girls.” 

Tory, who was listening without being 
aware of the fact because she was so deeply 
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interested, saw their new Captain’s eyes fill 
with tears. 

Soon after she was smiling and asking each 
individual girl the first six questions in the 
Tenderfoot Test. 

Later they talked over the meaning of the 
Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag, the Scout 
promise and the Scout Laws. 

Before the close of the meeting a vote was 
taken. Tory was pleased to find that her 
own suggestion for the Troop Title was the 
one chosen. 

In her own Patrol only one girl voted 
against this title. Louise Miller surprised 
the others by the explanation she offered. 

“I am afraid I do not think ‘The Eagle’s 
Wing’ an appropriate name for a Girl Scout 
Troop. I realize the patriotism of the 
selection and that the Golden Eaglet is the 
highest award bestowed on Girl Scouts. 
Nevertheless, there is something in the very 
name of ‘Eagle’s Wing’ that makes one 
think of a rush of wind, of high, lonely places, 
and of battling against storms. I cannot see 
what any of these things have to do with us.” 

"Then you need not see, Ouida,” Dorothy 
McClain replied, with more irritation than 
she often showed her friend. “The Eagle 
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represents our own country and we prefer 
the title to any other. I wonder if you would 
like us to select a name that suggests a lot 
of chickens and hens clucking in a barnyard 
or grubbing about for worms. I suppose 
hens may seem more feminine, but they are 
not inspiring. The idea of the Girl Scouts 
is to be an inspiration as well as a practical 
help.” 

. When the other girls laughed, Louise Miller 
made no further defence. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE HOUSE IN THE WOODS 

S EVERAL months had passed and spring 
had come among the hilltops and amid 
the New England valleys. 

One early afternoon, along the road in 
regular formation, a Troop of young girls 
were marching, wearing Girl Scout Uniforms. 
One of them was carrying the flag, followed 
by the Captain, the Patrol Leaders, Corporals 
and then the Scouts. 

In an open space the line halted. 

Obeying the order: “Rest”, they dis¬ 
banded. 

“Now, girls, we have been fairly successful 
with our march, so we will spend the rest of 
the afternoon on an informal hike through 
the woods. One day, perhaps, we may take 
part in a parade in Westhaven. Who will 
share the responsibility of carrying the flag 
until we can find some place where it may be 
safely guarded? I presume it would have 
been wiser not to have brought the flag with 
us, but as we spent the greater part of the 
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winter at work on it, we seem too proud to 
leave it behind,” the Troop Captain remarked. 

Katherine Moore, who had been Color- 
Bearer, relinquishing, the flag to Margaret 
Hale, the Patrol Leader, slipped her arm 
through Tory’s. In advance of the others 
they started deeper into the woods. 

“I suppose Miss Mason’s automobile will 
find us eventually. If it does not, it will make 
no special difference. Lucy and Billy will be 
so overjoyed by the ride and the chauffeur 
is always good to them. I am glad they had 
the ride tills afternoon, else I might not 
have been able to come on our first long 
outdoor excursion,” Kara announced. 

Tory gave her companion’s arm a slight 
pinch. 

“Stop ta lkin g of those children, Kara. 
Do you realize this is the first spring I have 
been in my own country for as long as I can 
remember? I did not mean to be cross, 
but you are too good to them. Still, I wish I 
could follow your example. It seems to be 
growing increasingly hard for me to be good. 
Really, Aunt Victoria is so difficult that now 
and then I think of writing my father that I 
will join him in Europe whether he and his 
wife wish me or not. She has no right to 
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separate us, and if father thinks my living in 
Westhaven will make me over into the girl 
he wishes me to be, he is sure to be disap¬ 
pointed.” 

Kara laughed. “You are an aggravating 
person, Tory! I am sure I don’t see why 
you tell your troubles to me, I so often 
sympathize with Miss Victoria and Mr. 
Fenton. No wonder they have a difficult 
time in understanding you! You are like a 
summer’s day, sunshine one moment and then 
a cloudburst. Of course you are not going 
away from Westhaven at present. You 
don’t even want to leave the Girl Scouts and 
me. Do look and listen! Dear me, I sound 
like a warning at a railroad crossing! All I 
desired was to call your attention to the 
birds in that clump of trees.” 

As Tory’s eyes followed the other girl’s 
direction, her anger and introspection faded; 
the artist nature, which at all times was 
strong in her, was suddenly wide awake. 

With eyes that had been trained to see 
beauty as no one of her new friends, she was 
aware of the delicate green loveliness of the 
fresh leaves, of the background of blue sky, 
a little pale in color, filled with floating clouds 
suggesting a flock of mamm oth white geese. 
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From deeper in the woods came the mingled 
bird calls, the thrushes and robins, the harsher 
tones of the flicker and blue jay, then a 
mocking note, shrill and musical, in which 
the catbird appeared to be laughing and 
scolding liis companions. 

Tory gave a little sigh of reaction and 
pleasure. 

“You never flatter me, Kara, as I often 
do you. I suppose it is best. Sometimes I 
wonder why I like you so much? But then I 
cannot take much credit to myself, most 
people do like you. Even Aunt Victoria 
holds you up as a model, when at first, oh 
well, you know exactly how she felt! You 
have a gift for overcoming prejudice, Kara. 
But truly the country is lovely, and this after¬ 
noon I am not sorry to be here outdoors with 
my friends!” 

Kara turned halfway around. 

“I suppose we must not go too far from 
the others, Tory, although it is fun to feel as 
if we were babes alone in the woods. I don't 
find much to complain of in my life, except 
that now and then I would like to be more 
alone, or just with you, Tory. Don’t be 
absurd over my not flattering you; I don’t 
need to flatter. I have only to tell the truth 
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to make you understand that I care for you 
more than any one. Some day I may be 
able to prove this to you. 

“Since Lucy was hurt I scarcely have had a 
moment to myself. Was there ever anything 
more absurd than that child’s conceiving the 
idea that she, too, would be able to fly if she 
could make herself a pair of wings or a flying 
machine? As you have heard, she managed 
to make them, or it, out of paper and strings 
and bits of wood. She then jumped gayly off 
her window sill. Fortunately, for once in 
her life, Lucy did not drag Billy Do with her. 
She allowed him the honor of being her 
audience. Billy’s screams of terror aroused 
me, so that it was I who picked up Lucy. 
As the window sill was not high, and she is so 
light, she had no bones broken, only the 
shock and a good many bruises. Miss 
Maguire was so frightened and angry that 
she allowed me to apply my first aid remedies. 
The doctor declared I had helped Lucy when 
he arrived. I have been rather vain ever 
since.” 

Tory smiled. 

“It is a pathetic and funny little story. 
Lucy so often has made me think of a golden 
and brown butterfly, so perhaps she felt as 
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if she were inside the chrysalis and thought 
that the moment had come to burst forth 
and try her wings. Is that some one calling 
us?” 

Tory and Kara glanced behind them and 
saw two of their companions kneeling on the 
ground, searching for white and blue violets 
about the trunk of an old tree. The others 
were farther away, but walking in their 
direction. 

Realizing then that the sound was coming 
from the opposite direction, as it soon after 
ceased altogether, the two girls gave it no 
further thought. 

Following the hour’s march it was delight- . 
ful to be loitering along in .this half idle and 
half industrious fashion. They were sup¬ 
posed to be intent upon the scene about them, 
in order to learn all that was possible of the 
beauty and significance of the outdoor world. 

“Kara, I thought I heard some one call 
out again.” 

The other girl listened and shook her 
head. Then- 

“Goodness, what is that, there on the 
ground in front of us?” 

Both girls ran forward, and at the same 
instant discovered a girl lying under a tree 
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with her leg crumpled under her, while on 
the ground beside her was the broken limb of a 
tree and a hat filled with wild strawberries. 
The girl’s lips were stained with the fruit. 

Without a word to each other, Tory and 
Kara attempted to lift and place her in a 
more natural position. 

Before she had been unconscious, now at 
the first movement she gave a little groan 
of pain and protest. 

“I believe she has fallen and broken her 
leg, Tory. For goodness sake, dear, don’t 
look so white and frightened! Remember 
you are a Girl Scout. I confess I am more 
accustomed than you to broken bones because 
of the children at the Gray House. Go back 
and tell Miss Mason and the other girls to 
join us at once.” 

Tory did not move. An instant later she 
dropped on the ground beside the other girl, 
to smooth the hair, tangled with leaves and 
dirt, from her forehead. Then dampening 
her handkerchief in the flask of water she 
was carrying, she bathed her face, while Kara, 
making a megaphone with her hands, sum¬ 
moned the others. 

Recognizing the anxiety in Kara’s call, 
they were on the scene within a few moments. 
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“Don't stand too near and remember the 
first aid advice,” Sheila Mason, the Troop 
Captain murmured, almost as nervous as 
Tory had been at first. 

Shewasdeveloping into a successful Captain, 
studying and working when she was alone, as 
well as when she was with the girls. Her Troop 
agreed that there was no one could take her 
place. Yet Miss Mason was not above 
consulting the girls in their difficulties, believ¬ 
ing above all things that the Girl Scouts were 
a democratic organization and should grow 
in self discipline and self reliance. She did 
not wish to pretend to be infallible. 

“I wonder what is the best thing to do?” 
she said aloud. “I wish I had not told the 
chauffeur to make no effort to find us until 
supper time, as the children wanted a long 
ride and we did not wish to be troubled with 
them. Does any one know who this girl is?” 

The other girls stared at the unconscious 
figure on the ground. She was unlike any 
of them; her hair was'heavy and crisp and her 
face broad at the temples with high cheek 
bones. 

“I think the best plan is to make a splint 
for her leg out of sticks or twigs, whatever 
we can find.” “Dorothy McClain advised. 
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“I don’t suppose we can manage very well, 
but we can keep the bones in position. Mar¬ 
garet, will you and Kara help me. I am a 
doctor’s daughter and, oh, well, I’ll do the 
best I can! If she is not conscious all the 
better. Afterwards we can improvise^ a 
stretcher with two poles and our khaki skirts 
and carry her to some place where we may 
find help.” 

Fifteen minutes later Margaret Hale was 
saying: 

“It is too far to carry her to town; we 
should never be able to accomplish it. I 
think I know who the girl is, although I do 
not know her name.. Her family has just 
come to live in Westhaven, and'her father is 
working in one of the factories. Perhaps, if 
we can reach the road, we had best wait 
there until Miss Mason’s car returns to find 
us.” 

Tory, who was sitting beside the injured 
girl, and until now not listening to the 
discussion, arose. 

“Miss Mason, do you know Miss Frean? 
Her house is not far away from here, deeper 
in these woods. I called on her once last 
winter and I am sure she will be kind and 
help us.” 
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Sheila Mason nodded, evidently relieved. 

“Your idea is a good one, Tory. Are you 
sure the house is not too far away? Louise, 
will you and Teresa go back to the road and 
sit there until Charles appears. Then bring 
the children with you and tell him to drive 
into Westhaven and ask Dr. McClain to 
come back with him if possible, or if not 
Dr. McClain some other physician. I have 
seen Miss Frean’s house, but had forgotten 
it was so near; I can think of no one, save a 
doctor, who would be of such assistance.” 

The effort of carrying the injured girl, 
even the half mile, was more of a task than 
her stretcher bearers had anticipated. Tory, 
who was less strong than the others, had to 
bite her lips and summon all her reserve 
powers in order not to surrender her portion 
of the burden. 

Suppose the little house in the woods 
should be closed and her first friend in this 
part of the world away on one of the long 
walks she often took in the open? She had 
said that she was in the habit of tramping 
through the country when the mood seized 
her. 

A little wreath of smoke, curling in the 
spring air, was the first cheerful signal. Miss 
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Frean must be at home, or a short distance 
away, else her fire would have been out. 

The girls and Sheila Mason were equally 
curious. 

Memory Frean was a famous character in 
Westhaven. A few people approved of her, 
many more criticized her, and two or three 
envied her, as she lived her own life with 
freedom and independence. 

The little house was enclosed by a fence of 
young trees cut from the woods that helped 
to form the clearing in which the house 
stood. The house itself was built of logs. 

To-day the front door stood open and above 
the door the branches of a catalpa tree, 
waving in the breeze, scattered cup-like 
flowers filling the entrance and the pathway. 

As the little cavalcade approached the 
house, Miss Frean herself appeared at the 
open door. 

She was wearing a simple blue cloth dress, 
and Tory was quick to see that she was 
handsomer and more fascinating than she 
had realized. 

She appeared neither disturbed nor sur¬ 
prised by their advent. 

“The woods are filled with people gathering 
fruit and flowers in the spring. So often 
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some one comes to grief and I am able to be 
useful. Please come this way/’ she said 
at once. 

She must have seen the strain in Tory’s 
face that no one else observed, for without a 
word she lifted the pole from her shoulder 
and held it level with the others. 

“I am so glad you are to see the little 
house, Kara. In its way it is unique and 
charming. Remember I told you how sorry 
I was that you could not come with me last 
winter,” Tory whispered. 

“The place looks like a storybook house, 
with Miss Frean as the good fairy,” Kara 
whispered in return. 

Inside the house the injured girl, sometimes 
conscious for an instant, more often .not, was 
lifted from the stretcher and placed on a cot 
by an open window. 

Miss Frean leaned over her. 

“It was wise of you to put the child’s leg 
in splints. The splints might have been 
more successfully made, but you have done 
fairly well.” 

Tory saw the quiet face with the deep 
blue eyes light with amusement and pleasure. 

“I presume I am being introduced to a 
Troop of Girl Scouts. I know of your organ- 
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ization and approve it. Now, although I 
am not a surgeon, I can manage to set this 
child’s leg if it is necessary, but as you tell 
me, Miss Mason, that you hope Dr. McClain 
will be here in a short time, we had best wait 
for him. In the meantime, if two girls will 
stay here with me, I’d prefer the others to go 
out of doors while I make the broken leg a 
little more comfortable.” 

Finding they were no longer needed, Kara 
and Tory, who had remained behind, fell to 
studying the odd room, which was forty 
feet long and about two-thirds as wide. 

Midway the room was a fireplace with a 
few logs burning. The furniture was of the 
simplest variety, a pine table, a wooden 
bench and a few comfortable chairs. A 
reading lamp stood on the table and on the 
floor were several beautiful old rugs, hand 
woven after a famous pattern. The four 
walls were lined with books. Except in the 
Public Library and in her uncle’s study, 
Tory had seen no such number in Westhaven. 

In a cabinet were a variety of curios and 
bunches of dried herbs. 

By the fireplace Miss Frean came a few 
moments later to join her two visitors. 

“I don’t think the invalid will suffer very 
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much until the doctor arrives, as I have 
given her a simple remedy to relieve pain. 
No one has told me her name.” 

Kara shook her head. 

“No one of us knows. I believe she has 
just arrived in Westhaven. You are wonder¬ 
ful, Miss Frean. I feel convinced you were 
the first Girl Scout in this state, although 
you may not recognize the name. You seem 
to know all the things we hope to learn.” 

The older woman shook her head. I ‘ Xj 

“You can’t imagine what a long time ago 
it was when I was a girl. And I don’t know 
the things a Girl Scout should know, not a 
tenth of them! You would soon discover 
this if we had any further acquaintance.” 

She turned toward Tory. 

“I was sorry you did not come to call on 
me a second time. You look as if my talis¬ 
man had brought you good luck; at least it 
has brought you one friend in Westhaven.” 
She smiled down on Kara, who was entirely 
unconscious of the look in her eyes when they 
dwelt upon Tory. 

“ I was sorry. ■ I should like to have come 
many times, only, my aunt, Miss Fenton, 
you see I am living with her and-” 

“And she thought it best that you and I 
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should not know each other well? Miss 
Victoria never liked me at any time. I am 
afraid she does not like unconventional people. 
Perhaps she is wise!” 

Tory shrugged her shoulders. 

“I am not conventional; not in the way 
Aunt Victoria desires. I am sure I see no 
reason why she should not approve of you? 
All your time you seem to devote to doing 
good to other people. Ever since I came to 
see you, I have been calling your home the 
little ‘House in the Woods’ and often and 
often thinking of you. When I was a little 
girl my father took me to see one of the 
Queen of Holland’s palaces called ‘The House 
in the Woods”. It was very, very different 
from yours, and yet, perhaps, not so nice in its 
way." 

Miss Frean laughed. 

“At least this is the only place I possess, 
while Queen Wilhelmina owns a number. 
Suppose we ask one of the other girls to 
watch beside our patient for a time. Early 
as it is in the season, yet I should like to 
show you my garden.” 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE SHAKESPEARE GARDEN 


a T'ES, most of the herbs are perennials 
j that I planted years ago, on my 
return from England, where I saw 
the Shakespeare Garden at Stratford-on-the- 
Avon. Each herb is mentioned in one of the 
Shakespeare plays. 

‘“There’s rosemary, that’s for remem¬ 
brance; pray, love, remember: and there is 
pansies, that’s for thoughts.’ I expect you girls 
are still too young to have read Shakespeare. 
You have that to look forward to some day. 
There is so much to do and learn one can 
find happiness in almost any life. I don’t 
want to preach, but I hope you will remember 
this. There are people who think I have an 
unhappy time, living alone here in the woods. 
They are mistaken, although I have my bad 
times now and then like most persons, even 


girls.” 

The Troop of Girl Scouts and their Captain 
were following Miss Frean about her garden, 
which lay not only close about her house, 
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but traveled down to the line of the woods 
and on into the heart of the woods itself. 
Here were transplanted beds of wild violets 
and banks of trailing arbutus, while deeper 
in the woods the laurel was beginning to 
flower so that one could smell its woody 
fragrance. 

About the house itself the first green was 
showing in tiny leaves on the bushes and 
vines, with fuller ones on the lilacs and 
shrubs that soon would blossom. 

Near Miss Frean’s house was a beech 
woods, where the beech trees grew thick 
and tall. Beech trees were uncommon in 
the state, being more apt to flourish farther 
south. Beyond the woods was a line of hills 
crowned with pine and cedar. 

More than an hour before Dr. McClain 
had arrived at the “House in the Woods”, 
looked after the injured girl and gone back 
to town. At present she was asleep, guarded 
by Louise Miller. 

“I am afraid our coming to you for assist¬ 
ance has given you more trouble than w r e 
dreamed, Miss Frean; I am sorry,” Sheila 
Mason apologized. She was curiously attracted 
by the older woman, who made her feel as 
if she were as much a girl as one of her own 
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Scouts. “It is unnecessary for you to keep 
a stranger here with you, who will require so 
much of your time and care. Dr. McClain 
could have sent an ambulance from the 
hospital,” she added. 

“I chance to know that the hospital in 
Westhaven is crowded at present,” Miss 
Frean ans wered. “The girl can be moved 
later if it seems best. I wanted Dr. McClain 
to find her parents and tell them what has 
occurred and learn what they wish. I shall 
not mind the trouble of keeping her with me 
until the shock of her accident has passed.” 

“Well, I am glad she at last was able to 
tell us her name, Edith Linder. It is a lovely 
name!” Margaret Hale exclaimed. 

“Yes, but I don’t think she is a lovely 
person,” said Tory Drew. “She seemed 
blunt and ungrateful. Of course I should 
not speak of this.” She changed the subject 
abruptly. “Miss Frean, don’t you think it 
would be perfect to have a Girl Scout camp 
in your woods next summer? Then we could 
fly to you in every difficulty and never allow 
you a moment of the solitude you love? ” 

“I have always wanted as many daughters 
as there are Girl Scouts in your Troop. I 
believe I should enjoy it even more than you, 
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if you should ever have a camp near my 
woods,” Miss Frean returned, putting her 
arm about Tory’s shoulders and appearing 
for some reason more interested in her than 
any one else, perhaps because of their original 
meeting many months before. 

“Oh, well, it is only one of our many 
dre ams ! Yet dreams now and then come 
true,” Miss Mason declared. “I am 
afraid we must say good-by for the present, 
Miss Frean. We are planning to have an 
outdoor supper in the woods and already 
I fear have delayed too long. If we can find 
a place near by, won’t you join us? The 
girls can take turns in looking after our 
patient, and we would love to have you.” 

Following the little party about the garden 
were the two children from the Gray House, 
Lucy quainter and more elfin like, Billy 
rounder and rosier. 

Hearing a cry from Billy, Kara sped back 
to them. 

“Why not have supper here in my garden 
instead?” Miss Frean suggested. “There 
are a few long planks and we can improvise a 
table. Then as the wood is damp in these 
early spring days we can 1 save our fire 
knowledge until later in the season and 
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start a camp fire with the sparks from my 
fireplace.” 

Sheila Mason slipped her arm through the 
older woman’s. 

“I wonder if I can persuade you, or if the 
girls can, to take a real interest in our Scout 
work. Won’t you become one of our Council? 
It will mean a great deal to us all!” 

Miss Frean shook her head. “Perhaps it 
would be wiser not, but remember I am your 
friend if ever I can be useful.” 

At this instant they were interrupted by 
Kara, who was approaching, holding Lucy 
and Billy tightly by the hands. She appeared 
annoyed and amused. 

“Won’t you keep Lucy with you? I never 
take this child anywhere that I do not regret 
it. A moment ago I discovered her enter¬ 
taining Billy by telling him a story of the 
seeds she had just dug up from Miss Frean’s 
garden. She was assuring Billy that they 
were queer little animals that lived under 
the earth, and unless he did exactly what she 
told him, they would come some night and 
steal him away. As the seeds had sprouted, 
and Billy had never seen them in this state, 
he was terrified. I want to go up the hill 
and find some wood for our fire before supper.” 
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Ordinarily, when they had their supper 
toother, the Girl Scouts brought their own 
food. This afternoon, as it was their first 
outdoor party, Mrs. Mason, the mother of 
the Captain, Sheila Mason, had asked if she 
might be their invisible hostess. 

The car, bringing Dr. McClain to the 
House in the Woods, had left the provisions 
before returning to town. 

In answer to Kara’s request Sheila Mason 
laughed and said: » 

“No, take Lucy with you to the woods and 
leave Billy with me. She is an elf, and if she 
is lost out there the fairies or the goblins will 
look after her. With Lucy here we would 
never get things ready.” 

A half hour later, at a safe distance away, 
a freshly built camp fire was throwing up 
t.hin spirals of blue smoke into the late spring 
afternoon air. 

Seated about the oblong table which had 
been hastily improvised, the Girl Scouts of 
the Eagle’s Wing were finishing their supper 
party. 

The days were long and twilight late. 

“I am afraid we should be starting for 
home,” the Troop Captain said slowly, looking 
as if she regretted that the afternoon was over. 
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“Oh, please, no, not for another half hour 
or so! It has all been too perfect, except that 
-we are sorry about the accident!” Dorothy 
McClain exclaimed. “We told our families 
we should not be back until after dark. Those 
of us who are tired and the children are to 
return in your car.” 

Miss Mason hesitated. 

“Well, a little longer, perhaps, if Miss 
Frcan is not tired of us.” 

“I vote we make this last half hour the 
most interesting of the entire afternoon, the 
tim e we shall all remember,” Tory remarked 
unexpectedly, although the girls were accus¬ 
tomed to unexpected ideas and suggestions 
from her. 

“In what way, my dear?” Kara inquired. 
“ Is it because you are an artistic person, and 
not a practical one, that you so often tell us 
the tilings we should do, but not the way to 
do them.” 

Tory flushed, and Kara, who was sitting 
next her, leaned nearer to whisper: 

“Forgive me, dear, I only say things like 
this because I admire you and like to tease 
you.” 

Tory shook her head. 

“Kara is trying to tease and flatter me in 
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the same breath. She is right of course, I 
am not often practical. I frequently hear 
this from my aunt, Miss Fenton. This 
afternoon I really have a plan to offer. I was 
going to propose that we have a ‘ Confession 
Party.’ Don’t be frightened; I don't mean 
anything unpleasant or difficult. One of the 
many things we desire in our Girl Scout 
Patrol is to learn to know each other better, 
and I can think of no better way.” 

“Go on, Tory, tell us exactly what you 
mean; we won’t commit ourselves until you 
do; it sounds kind of interesting!” Dorothy 
McClain conceded. She and Tory had grown 
to be very friendly, although each possessed 
a more intimate friendship. 

Dropping her chin into her hand, Tory 
impolitely rested an elbow on the table. 

“What I was about to suggest was, that 
each one of us confess the thing she likes best 
and the thing she hates most. I remember 
hearing my father say that there was no way 
one could learn to understand people better 
than by finding out their likes and dislikes.” 

The Troop Captain hesitated. 

“The idea is original, Tory, but I am not 
sure it is fair. If we do decide to follow 
your proposal, no one is to confess unless 
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she wishes. What do you think, Miss 
Frean? ” 

“I should be interested and promise to 
do my share.” 

“We might begin with Tory. She must 
have made up her mind what she intends 
to say, or she would never have made such 
a remarkable suggestion,” Joan Peters de¬ 
clared. She was the only one of the girls 
who did not seem pleased, or at least amused. 
However, as Joan was more reserved than 
any of their number, no one was surprised 
by the veiled resentment in her tone. • 

She and Tory had never any difficulty, 
yet it was self evident they had no strong 
attraction for each other. 

“Of course I have thought what I should 
say beforehand. I am vailing to be first. 
The trouble is I shan’t be interesting. All 
of you must know what I like best, drawing 
and painting and trying to become an artist. 
What I hate most is housework. If you 
doubt this, why inquire of my Aunt, Miss 
Victoria Fenton. Even with her teaching, 
and the influence of the Girl Scouts, I am still 
a household derelict.” 

Tory’s tones were such an absurd combina¬ 
tion of penitence and wilfulness that the 
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others laughed. “Who’s next?” she cried. 
“How about you, Dorothy?” 

Dorothy began at once: “Most of all, I 
like outdoor things, swimming and tennis, 
yes, and baseball, although you may not 
believe me. Lance and Donald taught me 
years ago, and only of late father has objected 
and says I have grown too old. That brings 
me up against my hate. I detest being a 
girl. Oh, I know you are shocked, but it is 
true, nevertheless. I always have wanted 
to be one of my brothers. With six of them 
I don’t see why I had to be the girl. Lance 
had better have been, since he loves books 
and indoor things and playing the piano and 
dreaming. If I had to be a girl I wash I had 
been a pioneer. I suppose the next best 
thing is to be a Girl Scout. W r hat I long for 
with all my heart is to live in the woods for 
a time and at least pretend to be a pioneer.” 

When her speech ended, Dorothy gave a 
sigh of unconscious relief. 

“Honest confession appears good for the 
soul, even among Girl Scouts,” Kara drawled 
in her usual whimsical fashion, her voice 
humorous and gentle. Yet the expression 
on her face was an odd one. “May I say my 
little say next? I want it over and down 
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with. ' I hate being poor, and I’d like to 
be rich. I’d like to be beautiful, and I hate 
being plain. I like being selfish, and I hate 
to be unselfish.” 

“Kara, stop, don’t be absurd!” Tory 
remonstrated. “You are not telling the 
truth and you are not supposed to make a 
general confession. You are to tell the thing 
you like best and hate most.” 

Kara shook her head. 

“I have said all I mean to say. Miss 
Mason assured us that we might do as we 
liked. Of course I try to be unselfish, but I 
want you to know that I’m not really inside. 
Sometimes I feel like a whited sepulchre.” 

“I, too, like beautiful surroundings and all 
that money can buy, and I dislike poverty 
intensely,” Joan Peters remarked, with so 
much feeling in her voice, that, knowing the 
struggle for her parents to five even in the 
simplest fashion, the other girls found them¬ 
selves not looking at her, or at one another. 

Always quick to relieve an awkward situa¬ 
tion, Margaret Hale interposed hastily: 

“ I always have wished I were more intense, 
and loved and hated deeply. It is diffioult 
for me to answer Tory’s question. I believe 
I like being at the head of things, President 
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of our Literary club at school and Leader of 
our Patrol. I hope you will forgive me if this 
sounds vain, but we must tell the truth to 
have our confessions of value. What I 
most dislike is quarreling, and having things 
go to pieces, when they ought to be growing 
and developing.” 

“If I were you I would not be ashamed of 
that confession. You are a builder and not 
a destroyer, Margaret. Margaret is your 
name, isn’t it? I am not sure I shall be able 
to remember all the new names I have heard 
this afternoon. My own is so odd that one 
is not apt to forget it,” Memory JFrean 
remarked, studying Margaret Hale for the 
first time since their meeting. 

“I’m afraid we must hurry, there is not 
much more time to give to our Confession 
Party,” Miss Mason interrupted. “I’ll speak 
at once: I like being a Captain of the Girl 
Scouts. I dislike looking back upon a 
happiness that is lost forever.” 

The little tremor in their Captain’s voice 
made her meaning clear to all her companions. 

Teresa’s confession followed: “I prefer 
dancing lessons and going to meetings of the 
Girl Scouts, and to parties. I detest having 
to study and take care of babies; I often 
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wonder how Kara endures having so many of 
them about her all the time.” 

She spoke so fervently that the girls tried 
not to s mil e. No one took her seriously, she 
was so pretty and sweet tempered and 
pleasure loving. She was fond of amusement 
and had not many opportunities. Her father 
had grown wealthy, yet he wanted Teresa at 
home the greater part of the time to help 
with the younger children. 

“I have no right to make Louise’s con¬ 
fession,” said Dorothy McClain, “yet, as 
she is guarding the patient, I am going to 
dare to speak for her. She is so shy probably 
she would not speak for herself. Better 
than anything, Ouida likes her own queer 
ideas, which she rarely talks about to anyone. 
What she most dislikes is a number of people 
whom she does not know. She dislikes 
society as much as Teresa believes she is 
going to enjoy it. 

“Miss Frean, you are not a Girl Scout, 
although we do hope you will join our Council. 
Do you intend making a confession?” Doro¬ 
thy concluded, feeling the fascination of the 
older woman, whose deep blue eyes and quiet 
face held a beautiful serenity. 

“Why, yes, of course. I have scarcely been 
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able to await my turn. Although I live 
alone here in the woods, you may be surprised 
to learn that I like people more than books or 
the outdoors. What I am ashamed to con¬ 
fess is that 1 do not like to be thought queer 
and unconventional.” 

A small figure at this instant rose unex¬ 
pectedly at the end of the table. The little 
figure in the shabby coat that had grown 
shorter since her illness, the black hat with 
the yellow bow that had wilted, yet funny 
and picturesque as ever. 

“I don’t see why nobody asks me. I like 
Bdly and Kara best, and hate doing what I 
am told,” Lucy remarked. She then slipped 
off her seat, disappearing under the table, 
embarrassed at the burst of laughter following 
her recital. 

A quarter of an hour later, the table 
cleared and the camp fire smothered, the 
Girl Scouts and their Captain were saying 
farewell. 

“You will come to see me again,” said 
Memory Frean. “Some day when they are 
in bloom I wish to give each one of the Girl 
Scouts an herb, or a flower, from my Shake¬ 
speare garden and tell you what each one 
means.” 



CHAPTER IX 


MISUNDERSTANDING 

“HHORY, i d on >t think you are fair, 

| and it is hard to believe it of you. 

Don't you think you might con¬ 
sider the difference in your opportunities?” 

The two girls, Victoria Drew and Kathe. ine 
Moore, were together in the big drawing¬ 
room of the Fenton house. 

The sun poured through the windows, 
ridding the room of its doom and revealing 
its dignity and old-time elegance. 

As usual, Tory was a picturesque figure. 
This afternoon she was wearing a blue French 
gingham dress with an embroidered collar 
and wide belt, the blue of a soft shade that 
made her hair appear a brighter gold. She 
was less pale than usual, as the conversation 
with her companion was bringing a quick 
color to her cheeks and a darkening of her 
brown eyes. 

“I prefer not to discuss Edith Linder with 
you, Kara; I told you this days ago. In a 
way I am sorry for her, although I doubt 
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if she has had a particularly unhappy time 
staying with Miss Frean at The House in 
the Woods and being cared for every moment. 
But I do oppose the idea of asking her to 
become the eighth member of our Patrol. 
Even if you are in favor of it, I tell you 
frankly I shall vote against her and do my 
best to influence the other girls. Of course 
I realize I have not the influence you possess, 
and yet I happen to know that several of the 
girls agree with me.” 

A good portion of the time Tory was a 
restless person, addicted to swift, graceful 
movements; then again she could sit nearly 
motionless for a long time, lost in dreams. 
She had been flitting about the room, but 
now came and stood before Kara, who was 
seated in a large arm-chair looking stead¬ 
fastly at her. 

Never had Kara been more aware of the 
other girl’s charm, nor of her own affection 
for her. She herself felt plain and tired and 
“Orphan Asylumy”, a rare state of mind 
with Kara. Her own dress was a faded 
brown percale which had shrunk in the wash 
and was too small, so that it gave her a 
generally uncomfortable sensation. 

“Don’t you feel you are too apt to yield 
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to your prejudices, Tory? You never have 
really liked Joan Peters, who in her way is 
wonderful. Of course you seem friendly, 
yet all of us realize you don’t care for each 
other. With Joan it does not make so much 
difference, but this girl at Miss Frean’s I 
think we might be able to help by asking her 
to join our Patrol.” 

Tory shrugged her shoulders: 

“I am not a reformer, Kara, you are. I 
agree with you that Edith Linder needs help 
of some kind, but not by becoming a member 
of our Patrol. The Girl Scout idea, as I 
understand it, is to have groups of girls in 
each Patrol who are congenial. They must 
have some of the same interests and tastes. 
Miss Mason and Margaret Hale, who is our 
Leader, have made a point of this. I'm not 
venturing to say what you and Edith Linder 
may have in common, but I don’t think 
there is anything in her that the rest of us 
would like. She has very bad manners, she 
has almost no education, and if one forgave 
her these things, one could not forgive the 
fact that she has never showed the least 
appreciation of what Miss Frean has done 
for her.” 

Obviously, for one reason or another, Tory 
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was in a bad humor and ordinarily Kara 
paid slight attention to her changing moods. 
Yet never in then - friendship had she spoken 
to her as she was doing tills afternon. 

"Yes, perhaps Edith Linder and I have 
more in common that she has with the other 
girls,” Kara answered in a manner as unlike 
her usual one, as Tory’s. "Edith is poor, and 
has lived on a little farm all her life, until 
her family moved to Westhaven. She herself 
expects to work in a factory and try to help 
support the others, as soon as she is old 
enough to be allowed to work. This is one 
reason why she was so worried and frightened 
for fear she might be lame from her fall that 
it made her appear sullen and bad tempered. 
You are mistaken in believing she does not 
appreciate what Miss Frean has done for 
her. She has no ability to express herself 
and no one has taught her. Really, it would 
be a wonderful thing for her if she could join 
our Patrol. I think I may be able to per¬ 
suade Miss Mason and the girls, if you will 
only see this as I do, Tory. Perhaps if we 
have our Scout entertainment later and make 
some money, we might vote to give the 
money to Edith Linder. She will be almost 
well by then and will need new clothes and 
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a good many tilings to give her a fresh start 
in life.” 

“ Do exactly as you like, Kara. I have no 
thought of altering my opinion. In case 
Edith Linder becomes a member of our 
Patrol, I doubt if Aunt Victoria would be 
willing to allow me to continue. It is not 
only that her family is impossible, but that 
she herself is so, well, ordinary, to speak as 
politely as possible.” 

Slowly Kara whitened. She was beginning 
to believe that Tory intended to be disagree¬ 
able and that what she was saying might be 
meant to apply to some one beside the girl, 
over whom they were having their first 
serious quarrel. 

“I do not believe Miss Victoria would feel 
as you say; the objection would come from 
you, Tory. Miss Victoria has been kind to 
me. I realize that many of the things you 
think and feel concerning Edith Linder apply 
as well to me. I, therefore, do not understand 
why you ever made me your friend, yet I 
remember that it was I who first pleaded for 
your friendship. I hoped you were sufficiently 
democratic to overlook what I cannot help. 
Good-by, it is growing late, I must go home 
to the Gray House.” 
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Kara arose without glancing at the other 
girl. 

Tory was frightened, shocked and angry, 
realizing that she had been in a bad humor 
all day and may have said more than she 
intended. “Kara, you are not fair,” she 
exclaimed. “I did not dream you would take 
what I have said in the fashion you have! 

In your heart of hearts you know I did not 
mean you. I have a right to my opinion j 
and my judgment of other people! Kara, 
you are far too much inclined to try to make 
me see and do things your way. I suppose 
this may come from your being so much with 
younger children and expecting to have t 

them obey you.” 

This time Tory flushed hotly, partly from 
annoyance at herself, partly from anger at 
Kara. 

Plainly Kara believed that her reference to 
the Gray House held further u nk indness. 

Slowly she walked across the room and 
without a word of farewell, was gone. * 

Hidden behind a curtain at the ■window, 

Tory watched her. 

There was a slight stoop to Kara’s shoulders. 

Tory remembered having once heard the 
Troop Captain call Kara’s attention to this. 
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Kara had laughed, straightened up and 
explained that this may have been due to 
carrying babies since she was a little girl. 
She would try to overcome the habit. 

With this thought in mind, Tory had an 
impulse to run after the other girl, bring her 
back and ask to be forgiven. Yet Kara had 
not been fair and she would not run after 
her. Instead, with her chin still in the air, 
Tory walked to her own room, locked the 
door and flung herself on the bed. 

In the first mail this morning she had 
received a letter from her father in which he 
had told her that he and her new step¬ 
mother were about to start on a long walking 
trip through France. The letter had brought 
back all Tory’s homesick longings for her 
father and the happy days together. Van¬ 
ished was her affection for Westhaven and the 
good influence of the Girl Scouts. Hard 
indeed to stifle the pangs of jealousy which 
she had hoped were gone forever! 

By and by the storm broke and Tory 
began to cry softly, convinced that she and 
Kara could never be friends again, not as 
they had been in the past. 

By and by the dusk came into Toiy’s bed¬ 
room which had been her mother’s long ago. 
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Miss Victoria Fenton tapped on the door. 

“Dinner will be served in a quarter of an 
hour, Victoria. I trust you will be down on 
time.” 

If she had heard Tory crying, she gave no 
sign. 

“Thank you, Aunt Victoria, I'm not feeling 
well and I’ll not be down at all.” 

Five minutes later there was a second knocjc. 

“Who is it?” Ton." demanded, not so 
courteously, and annoyed at being disturbed. 

“It is I, Tory,” an unexpected voice 
returned. “Victoria tells me you are not 
well, or perhaps may be unhappy. We have 
been a long time making each other’s 
acquaintance, but won’t you come down to 
the library and talk things over with me?” 

In the semi-darkness Tory sat upright. 

The voice had been her uncle’s. 

In her surprise Tory answered, “Yes”, 
without realizing to what she was committing 
herself. 

When her uncle, Mr. Richard Fenton, had 
gone, she arose, washed her eyes, smoothed 
her hair and dress and then walked slowly 
down to his private room, which she had not 
entered a dozen times since she came to live 
in his home. 
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It was a wonderful room. Books lined the 
walls to the ceiling. A thick, dark blue 
Chinese rug covered the floor. A few queer 
ornaments stood about, one of them a statue 
of Buddha, with a round, s mil i n g face and 
inscrutable eyes. 

On her entrance Mr. Richard Fenton 
glanced up hastily and then appeared more 
embarrassed than Tory. 

To-night, because Tory was lonely and 
homesick for her father, she went to him and 
put her arms about his neck, leaning her fair 
head against his dark one. 

“It is good of you to let me come down to 
you, Uncle Richard. I have been in a temper 
all afternoon. In spite of being a Second 
Class Girl Scout, I don’t seem to have 
reformed altogether. I have just hurt the 
feelings of some one I care for. I wonder why 
one sometimes does?” 

Mr. Richard Fenton shook his head. 

“Try and make friends again as soon as 
you can, Tory dear. Suppose I tell you a 
secret to-night if you will tell no one else in 
the world. Years ago your friend Miss 
Frean and I were fond of each other, we 
quarreled and then a great many things came 
between us and we never made friends again. 
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We have both gone our separate ways, I 
always have been sorry.” 

“Oh,” Tory answered, biting her lips to 
keep back the things she longed to say. “I 
wonder if you liked each other because you 
read more books than the other people in 
Westhaven? I thought of this when I saw 
the inside of Miss Frean’s house.” 

Mr. Richard Fenton laughed. 

“That may have been one of the reasons 
we liked each other. Now you feel better, 
suppose we go to dinner, or Aunt Victoria 
will be missing us.” 


CHAPTER X 


A TEST 

T HE following day Tory apologized 
for her outburst, and Kara agreed 
that she had been unduly sensitive. 
Nevertheless the old frankness of their affec¬ 
tion vanished. Each became afraid of the 
plain speaking so often necessary between 
persons who love each other. 

> When they were together they seemed 
friendly, but sought one another’s society 
less often. Kara ceased her former half 
critical, half admiring teasing, and Tory 
dared not pour forth her every thought in the 
old impetuous fashion. 

Spring was passing and with the coming of 
summer, school would close. This kept the 
entire group of girls more occupied than 
usual and particularly Tory, who had im¬ 
proved in her school work, but never suc¬ 
cessfully conquered her arch-enemy, mathe¬ 
matics. To this she was devoting a special 
amount of time and study. 

As the weeks passed, she and Dorothy 
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McClain, who was her nearest neighbor 
among the girls in her Patrol, developed a 
stronger intimacy. 

If Tory were lonely in her own somewhat 
austere surroundings, she loved slipping over 
to the big, shabby house across the street 
for a visit. She was still shy of Dorothy’s ( 
many brothers, but if Dorothy herself were 
at home, behind the protection she afforded, 
Tory enjoyed talking with the other members 
of the family. 

■■■* One May afternoon, a little before five 
o’clock, after studying for nearly two hours, 
tired, Tory arose and walked about her room. 
She was wondering what she wished to do 
for the time before dinner. 

An impulse seized her to telephone Kara 
and ask if she could come to dine with her. 
Kara enjoyed a good deal of freedom, living 
at The Gray House. Then Tory decided 
that it would be late when her guest arrived 
and she herself would probably not be enter¬ 
taining enough to pay Kara for the trouble. 

Glancing out of her window at this moment 
she observed Dorothy McClain crossing the 
street. They waved. Tory ran quickly 
down to the front door and was there in the 
doorway waiting when Dorothy reached her. 
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They had seen each other only at school 
and at a Scout meeting for the past ten days; 
an illness at the McClain’s had made Tory 
feel that she might be in the way, and Doro¬ 
thy had been too occupied at home for 
visiting. 

“Tory, I do hope you have finished your 
school work; I want you to come over to-night 
and have supper with us. You know father 
insists that we have supper instead of dinner 
like other people, because it is easier for the 
servants and he thinks it is better for the 
younger children. Lance has been ill, as 
you know, but he is ever so much better now 
and cross as two sticks. That is the reason 
for my invitation. Sounds attractive, doesn’t 
it? I mean Lance is tired of me and tired of 
Don and of books and even of his beloved 
piano. He was getting fairly desperate when 
I suggested that T would ask you to come 
and talk to him and he cheered up at once. 
You need not be afraid of him, he has had 
an attack of grippe, but has recovered. 
Father says there is no danger.” 

Tory’s face brightened. 

“I shall be delighted to come; I was feeling 
dreadfully dull.” 

Ten minutes later Tory and Dorothy were 
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knocking at the door of the front room on the 
second floor of the McClain house. This 
was the room with which Tory was more 
familiar than any other, since it served as 
the family sitting-room and was nearly always 
occupied. 

A desultory playing on the piano ceased 
and Lance McClain opened the door. 

At once Tory found herself shocked by his 
appearance and doing her best to conceal the 
fact. She knew Lance only slightly and had 
talked with him less than with his brother, 
Donald. Nevertheless, instinctively she 
appreciated that Lance was sensitive with 
regard to his own delicacy and preferred not 
to have it mentioned. 

"It is awfully good of you to come! I 
hope Dorothy told you I wasn’t 'catching', 
although there isn’t much else about me to 
recommend.” 

"Won’t you go on playing?” Tory asked 
a little timidly. “I have never heard you, 
and I miss music in Westhaven. You may 
think it funny, but I have been accustomed 
to going with my father to concerts from the 
time I was so little that I used to fall asleep 
in my chair. Father had no one with whom 
to leave me and used to say he grew too 
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hungry for music now and then to resist. 
Besides my dreams were sweeter when I 
used to half wake up in between.” 

Lance shook his head. 

“Wonder if you can guess how I envy you? 
I have seldom heard any music, except when 
I have gone up to New York. Certainly 
I’m not going to play for you; I can’t do 
anything but strum. Bather loathes the 
idea of a male musician in the f ami ly, and 
although I have had a few lessons, Dorothy 
has had three times as man}’-.” 

Lance grinned, and Tory noticed, as most 
people did, the sudden change in his face 
from plainness to something which was at 
least approaching good looks. 

“Lance says that, because I play the piano 
perhaps worse than any one in the world. 
Even father, who has pretty old-fashioned 
ideas as to the accomplishments a girl should 
have, is beginning to lose hope. Suppose I 
find Don and we play some kind of game?” 
Dorothy suggested. 

Soon the four were deep in parchesi, Tory 
and Lance playing partners, and Donald and 
Dorothy, 

A few moments after six o’clock Dorothy 
was obliged to slip off downstairs to set the 
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supper table. Don disappeared to answer 
the telephone and failed to return. 

“Hope you won’t mind that the others 
are gone for a while; I was getting kind of 
used up! Stupid thing, grippe, one is not 
specially sick at the time and afterwards 
one is more good for nothing than usual. 
For a long time I have been wanting to show 
you something and never had a chance.” 
Lance’s expression became embarrassed and 
apologetic. “I suppose you’ll think I’m a 
duffer, Don and Dot usually do, but we 
manage to fight it out. I have been collecting 
an album of pictures for years, cut most of 
them from magazines. You see I have been 
sick a lot, though I don’t like to talk about it, 
and have had to amuse myself with tilings 
like a kid. I thought perhaps you had seen 
some of these pictures in Europe and would 
tell me about them. It is getting dark, I’ll 
light the lamp.” 

Lance crossed over to the mantel where - 
there was an old-fashioned student lamp with 
a green shade. Tory could not fail to observe 
that his knees and hands were shaking. 
Wishing to volunteer to light the lamp in his 
place and urge him to be seated, she did not 
dare. 
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He brought the lamp back to the table 
where they had been playing, and clearing 
away the parchesi board, spread open a large 
book. 

Placing their heads close together, the fall- 
one and the dark, slowly turning one page 
after the other, he and Tory became absorbed. 

The big room was in darkness save for the 
light in a circle about the table. It was a 
homely, charming room. A long couch upon 
which Lance had been ljung down, with a 
steamer rug thrown carelessly over one end, 
stood at one side; near the window was an 
old piano; up and down two sides of the 
walls were bookshelves containing the school 
books and the children’s books of the seven 
McClains, beside a few much older ones and 
some modern stories, a family Bible, the 
encyclopedia and a big dictionary. 

Over the mantel hung a lovely portrait of 
Mrs. McClain, who was dark and fragile 
and unlike any of her children except Lance. 

“Here is a picture, or rather it is the photo¬ 
graph of a statue that always has seemed to 
me the greatest in the world. I suppose for 
one reason because it is so strong and splendid, 
while I, well, I am neither;” Lance exclaimed, 
with no complaint in his tone, only enthusiasm. 
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Tory bent closer to read in small white 
lettering on the dark background of the 
photograph: “David”, by Michael Angelo. 

“I know there isn’t one chance in a thou¬ 
sand that you have seen this” he continued. 
“Besides, even if you have, you probably 
were too young to remember. You don’t 
know how often, since you came to live in 
Westhaven, I have found myself thinking 
how wonderful it must be to have traveled 
as much as you, and be so young. I am afraid 
I shall be a pretty old man before I have 
earned enough money to go very far away.” 

Tory looked up, turning her eyes away 
from the photograph toward one of the dark 
corners of the room. 

“Yes, I have seen the statue you mention, 
although it was such a long, long time ago 
that I barely do recall it. Perhaps I would 
not now, except that my father often talked 
about it afterwards. I think I was not more 
than seven or eight years old when we were 
in Italy, in Florence, a year after my mother’s 
death. One morning father took me into a 
great gallery, where there were many other 
famous marble statues, but he did not stop 
for me to look at them. He told me I was 
too young. He wished me to see only the 
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greatest of them all, so that if I never had an 
opportunity to come to Italy again, perhaps I 
would remember. 

“May I shut my eyes? I can see things 
in my own mind better when I do. The 
statue of David by Michael Angelo, the 
greatest of all sculptors, stood at one side of a 
long corridor, with a deep niche behind it and 
only a heavy red cord dividing one from it. 
The first impression I had was that it was 
so immense, a figure like a giant, with strong, 
kind features and wonderful, clustering curls. 
The arms and legs and the whole body were 
so powerful. I can’t tell you whether I 
thought this myself, or my father told me, 
but there was nothing in David’s strength 
but gentleness. I’m sorry I can’t remember 
anything more.” 

Tory opened her eyes, her cheeks coloring 
and her whole face suddenly vivid with 
happiness. 

“If you only knew how nice it is to talk 
to you about this! There isn’t any one else 
I have met in Westhaven who would be 
wining to listen. This is one reason I miss 
my father so dreadfully. My uncle has been 
kind to me lately, but he only cares about 
books and I have never read a great deal. 
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I know you do. Lately I have been reading 
some of the stories that were recommended 
in our Scout Manual.” 

“I wonder if it would sound strange or 
stupid if I were to say the statue of 'David’ 
has made me want to think of him as the 
first great Scout,” Lance answered. “Oh, 
of course I know he was a king and the leader 
of his people, and all the Bible tells one about 
him, but that need not interfere with my idea. 
My idea of a great Scout is what you have just 
said, strength that means only gentleness. 
But, gee whiz, how preachy we are getting! 
I don’t want to bore you to death.” 

Straightening up and closing his book, 
accidentally Lance struck the table with his 
knee. At the same time the heavy book slid 
forward against the base of the lamp. 

Like a flash Tory was on her feet. The 
table was an old one and none too firm; 
during their game Dorothy had complained of 
its being rickety. 

Lance did not leap out of the way. Hoping 
to catch the lamp before it overturned, he 
thrust his arm forward. In an instant the 
burning oil was spreading over the sleeves of 
his coat, little curling flames running up to 
his shoulders. 
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In horror Tory stared at him, and then made 
a move forward. 

“Don’t come near me,” Lance shouted, 
half savage from fear and pain. “Run for 
help, I’ll beat the fire out.” 

Instead of appreciating his own danger, he 
was attempting to smother the burning oil 
that was tric klin g over the table, covering his 
beloved book and dropping down on the floor. 

Immediately Tory appreciated what must 
happen. An impulse seized her to escape, to 
find Donald, or Dorothy, or some member of 
the family w r ho would come to Lance’s aid. 
She knew what tliis would mean; in the 
interval Lance would be horribly burned. 
In a measure he appeared to have forgotten 
his own danger. 

Tory knew what she should do and was 
afraid. At a Scout meeting a few weeks 
before, they had studied what should be 
done in case another person caught fire. 
Her mind seemed stupefied but her body 
was active. 

A few feet away, across the end of the old 
divan, lay a heavy woolen rug. In a flash 
Tory seized upon this, wrapping it about 
Lance. She then dragged him to the floor 
with the entire weight of her body. 
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She knew, and he must know, that by rolling 
on the floor the flames would be more easily 
extinguished. 

Did she or Lance call for help? Neither 
was aware of it. 

Tory only beheld Lance’s set, white face, 
the look of entreaty in which he seemed to 
beg her not to endanger herself for his sake. 
Lance saw a girl who was proving a better 
Scout than he ever hoped to be. Her lips 
were steady, her eyes quiet, while her small 
hands were never an instant still, drawing 
the rug more closely about him, or beating 
at the flames. 

Then the door flew open and Donald and 
Dorothy and Dr. McClain seemed to fill all 
the room. 

Five minutes later Tory sat on the old 
divan with Dorothy’s arm about her. Dr. 
McClain was swathing her hands in white 
bandages. 

Donald and Lance were gone. There was 
no longer any fire in the room, only a bright 
flare from an electric light which Lance had 
failed to use, preferring the reading lamp. 

“I am sure I’m not hurt, if you will only 
let me go home!” Tory was begging, half 
sobbing and ashamed of her own hysteria. 
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“My hands are burned scarcely at all, only 
I am such a coward, I am still honibly 
frightened. A Girl Scout is not supposed to 
be a coward. I was always afraid I had not 
the right to be one, only I wanted to be so 
much.” 

“Don’t talk, dear; you were not a coward 
and I’m afraid your hands are burned more 
than you realize. Father will go over and 
tell Miss Victoria and Air. Fenton as soon as 
he has finished looking after you and Lance. 

Then he and I will take you home.” _ ; 

Dorothy was openly crying. Dr. McClain s 
usually ruddy, kindly face was white and 
strained. 

“Lance needs you more than I do; please 
don’t trouble about me, Dr. McClain, Tory 
urged almost with a flare of her old temper. 
This was because a stinging pain was begin¬ 
ning in her hands and crawling up to her 
elbows, and she must struggle not to betray 
her suffering. 

“Lance is being looked after; Don knows 
what should be done at once and is getting 
rid of his burnt clothes. I’ll he through 
with you in a few moments,” Dr. McClain 
explained, in more cheerful tones than is 
face indicated. 
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A half hour Tory lay on the old couch. 
She seemed to have lain there half the night. 
Dorothy went away for a few moments and 
then came back to her. The housekeeper 
crept softly into the room and Dorothy’s 
older brother. Tory talked to them both 
and declared she was not in great pain, yet 
scarcely had any idea of what she was saying. 

At the close of this half hour, her uncle 
and Dr. McClain carried her across the 
street to her own home. Dorothy had gone 
ahead the moment before and was in the 
hall with Miss Victoria Fenton when they 
entered. 





CHAPTER XI 


A GIRL SCOUT TEA 

«rrrtO think that I ever dared criticize 
[■] you, even in my thoughts, Tory, 
makes me unhappy!” 

Tory Drew laughed, as Kara flitted by 
with a tray of silver teaspoons which she 
placed on the mahogany table. 

This afternoon the dining-room of the old 
Fenton homestead had lost its appearance 
of dignified gloom. 

The shades were up so that the May sun¬ 
shine flooded the room. In the center of the 
table stood bowls of jonquils and yellow and 
white tulips, and a small silk American flag 
waving from a gilded flagstaff. 

Sarah, entering with the large silver service, 
shining immaculately, placed it at one end 
of the table. 

“You will have to pour tea for our guests 
this afternoon, Kara. It is such a delight¬ 
fully lazy existence this of having one’s hands 
of no use. It compels everybody to wait 
upon you.” 
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Kara shook her head. 

“No, Tory, ask Margaret Hale when she 
arrives, or Dorothy, or any one of the other 
girls. I have not sufficient dignity to preside 
at your party! Besides, I would rather be 
free to help you and Sarah and to pass things 
around. I shall be much more useful in this 
way.” 

“Oh, well, do as you like, it does not 
matter,” Tory responded amiably. “Pour¬ 
ing the tea is rather a nuisance and you may 
have to feed my humble self.” 

She was walking about the room looking 
paler and slimmer than she had two weeks 
before, but otherwise serene. 

Tory paused and leaned over to touch the 
flowers with her cheek. 

She was still unable to use her hands. 
The sun shone on her bright hair and the 
flowers and Kara stared at them both admir¬ 
ingly. 

“Wish I could be of more account! It is 
rather fun getting ready for a party,” she 
observed, straightening up and seating herself 
in a carved chair near the table. “You 
cannot imagine, Kara, what a wonderful 
two wepks this has been. Of course I suffered 
at first, and still have a certain amount of 
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pain and stiffness in my hands, but Dr. 
McClain says they will be all right some day. 

It would have been rather horrid, would it 
not, if they had been scarred or hurt so that 
I never could have even attempted to be an 
artist? Please don’t look so miserable,” 
Tory smiled, “I was not trying to rouse 
your sympathy, I don’t need it or deserve 
it. I was going to tell you what a good 
time I have had, not what an uncomfortable 
one. 

“Come here, Kara, and sit down beside 
me a minute. You have been working every 
second since your arrival and will be tired 
out by the time our tea party begins. First 
of all you and I have gotten over our absurd 
misunderstanding which was partly my fault 
and a little yours. You care for me as much 
as you ever did? ” 

Kara, who had declined to sit down, but 
was resting one knee on the seat of the chair, 
nodded emphatically. 

“It is strange how being ill sometimes 
clears things up! I had no idea I had made 
friends in Westhaven, except the girls in my 
Patrol and a few others. Yet I never imagined 
people could be so kind! They have come to 
call and brought me gifts; some were Aunt 
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Victoria’s friends, but others she scarcely 
knows at all.” 

“Westhaven is proud of you, Tory. I 
don’t suppose you realize that the Girl 
Scouts are much more prominent because of 
your heroism. Dr. McClain has talked to all 
his patients about you. The girls in our 
Troop have wanted to let you know how we 
felt, but Miss Victoria insisted that you 
were not to be excited. When we came to 
see you we were not allowed to refer to what 
had occurred.” 

“Then don’t refer to it now, please, Kara,” 
Tory returned. “I did nothing that any 
human being would not have done. I told 
you there was no heroism in my behavior 
because I was horribly frightened every 
moment. I even managed to think that I 
should hate desperately to have my face 
burned, so you see my vanity was alive at 
such a tragic moment. One does not like 
to confess this, although it is true. I only 
speak of it, Kara, so you may realize how 
poor a heroine I am.” 

“Oh, well, perhaps you are right, Tory, 
only , there are persons who think it braver 
to go ahead in the face of danger when one 
is frightened than when one is not. This is 
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my own humble opinion, but I don’t pretend 
I’m not prejudiced. Is that Donald McClain 
on the back porch? ” 

Across the entire rear of the Fenton house 
stretched a wide veranda, which opened 
into the dining-room through French windows. 

Hearing footsteps outside at the instant 
Kara spoke, Tory jumped up and was standing 
when Don entered. She stretched forth 
her hand in welcome, as if she had forgotten 
its white covering. 

Instead of daring to touch the hand, Don 
made a grave bow. 

“I just ran in for a few moments before 
the hen party starts to find out how you were. 
Dorothy said I was not to come as I was 
sure to be in your way. I am not am I, if I 
only stay a few moments? I have the excuse 
of wanting to bring you something I have 
made for you. It is no good, of course, but I 
have enjoyed working on it, and you can 
throw it away.” 

Flushing under his clear skin, Don placed 
on the table a box of fine grained wood, the 
parts carefully fitted together, the hinges 
small and perfectly adjusted and burnt into 
the top were Tory’s initials “V. D.” 

“Why, it is wonderful, Don! No wonder 
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you have a Badge for handcraft. This 
seems to me the prettiest tiling you have 
ever made!” 

Don looked uncomfortable. 

“Glad you like it. I must be off now! 
The box is filled with candy which I made 
Dorothy buy, so it would be all-right. Lance 
said to give you his regards. He is back at 
school you know. He got off easier than 
you did, the chump!” 

Tory flushed. 

“Don’t, please; it is bad enough to have 
Lance insist that the fault was his and I 
ought to have let him manage for himself. 
I don’t want you to feel the same way. If 
Lance did actually knock the lamp over, it was 
an accident, and any one of us might have done 
the same thing, even you, Sir Donald 
McClain.” 

Some time before Tory had learned that 
Don was named for a Scotch knight who had 
been one of his remote ancestors. Occasion¬ 
ally she called him by this title. 

A curious state of affairs had arisen. 
Instead of her effort to save Lance from 
serious injury developing the friendship be¬ 
tween them, Lance apparently had never 
been able to like Tory since that evening. 
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Half a dozen times he had expressed his 
gratitude, yet it was plain enough the idea 
that a girl had been injured in an effort to 
protect him had annoyed Lance more than 
it had pleased him, especially since Tory 
had been the greater sufferer from his care¬ 
lessness. 

In contrast to this Donald and Tory had 
become fast friends. It was Don who came 
over for a few moments each day to make 
inquiries when she was too uncomfortable 
to see any one else. Don it was who brought 
messages from Lance and occasional gifts 
of fruit or flowers. Once only had Lance 
crossed over from his own home to the Fenton 
house. Then he and Tory had spent an 
uncomfortable quarter of an hour, with Lance 
apologizing and Tory begging him to desist. 

“Please don’t hurry, Don. It is early, 
but if you are not too scornful, won’t you 
have tea before you leave? Surely you 
can’t pretend you don’t like sandwiches and 
cake; I have heard Dorothy complain that 
no one at home can hide them from you. 
Kara, you’ll get Don what he wants, won’t 
you?” 

“No, thanks, I’ve got to be off. I’ve a 
Scout meeting this afternoon, a real one, not 
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a tea fight. Maybe I can come in later and 
help eat up what is left.” 

“Why not bring half a dozen of your 
friends with you, Don, if they would like to 
come? ” Tory suggested, yielding to a sudden 
inspiration. “Even if I am a stranger to 
them they must know some of the girls who 
will be here. I am sure it will make the 
party more interesting if we end in an argu¬ 
ment as to the superior merits of the Boy 
Scouts and the Girls. Ask Lance if he will 
honor us.” 

“Don’t count on Lance; maybe I’ll bring 
in some other fellows. Good-by.” 

In another moment Don had jumped off 
the porch and vanished. 

“You are brave, Tory. I wonder if Miss 
Victoria, will object to your doubling your 
party? I should never have dreamed of 
inviting the Boy Scouts to any of our enter¬ 
tainments. You are a funny child! One 
would t hink , living in your surroundings, you 
would be more formal than any one of our 
Patrol, and the truth is in odd, unexpected 
ways, you are more informal.” 

“Why not? I don’t see why one cannot 
be friends with boys as well as girls if they 
happen to be agreeable and well behaved. 
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One can trust Donald McClain not to ask 
any others. Dorothy will probably know all 
of them, as. their house is usually filled with 
Don’s friends. 

“I want to tell you something, Kara, while 
I have a chance. You were right in saying 
that oftentimes I am unfair in my prejudices. 

I have been unfair about Joan Peters. I did 
not understand her at all. Since I was hurt 
you know I have been having private lessons 
in the afternoons, so I might get through 
the school year. Well, Joan has been coming 
in and helping me with algebra. We have 
had several intimate talks and I am sure we 
understand each other better. I have not 
seen Edith Linder, but I’ll try to be nicer 
about her in the future.” 

Kara lightly kissed the top of Tory’s head. 

‘‘Don’t be too virtuous, Tory dear, or I 
shall be frightened about you! Has Miss 
Frean been to see you? Edith Linder is to 
leave the House in the Woods in a few days 
and return to her home, and truly I am sorry 
for her.” 

Tory shook her head. 

“No, Miss Frean has not been to see me 
and I regret it. She has written me notes 
and sent me flowers from her garden. I 
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think she and Aunt Victoria were not friendly 
a long time ago. Anyhow there is a reason 
why she might not like to come to this 
house.” 

At this instant the long conversation was 
interrupted by the first arrival among the 
other guests; two of the three were uninvited. 
Sheila Mason, the Troop Captain, brought 
with her the children from the Gray House, 
who were Kara’s special charges. 

“Don’t reproach me, Tory, or you, Kara! 

I know Lucy and Billy were not expected 
and perhaps not even desired. I motored 
to the Gray House, Kara, to bring you down 
with me and hearing you had gone on ahead, 
discovered two disconsolate figures seated 
on the lower step, staring sadly into space. 
They have promised to sit in the corner and 
look on at our Tea Party and never speak 
unless they are spoken to. In fact, we made 
virtuous resolutions all the way here.” 

Mutely Billy was hanging to Kara’s skirts, 
asking forgiveness and approval, while Lucy 
faced Tory, half proud, half pleading, and 
more picturesque than ever in her odd spring 
costume. 

“Why, of course, I am delighted to have 
them. I only failed to ask Lucy and Billy 
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because I was afraid they would give Kara 
trouble.” 

Kara appeared less resigned. 

“I am sure Lucy honestly intends keeping 
her word, Miss Mason, yet it is hard to have 
faith in her. If I should forget, will you 
please look after her now and then?” 

A few moments later, when Mr. Richard 
Fenton appeared, to speak to Miss Mason, 
Lucy surprised her little audience. 

She was sitting against the wall in a tall 
chair, her thin legs in faded brown stockings 
thrust straight in front of her, her one white 
dress, reserved for all festal occasions, as 
usual too small for her. Inheriting the 
clothes of one of the little girls in West- 
haven, Lucy was inclined to outgrow them 
too fast. 

Her dark hair, short and uncurling, had a 
quality of lightness that formed a little dark 
cloud about her face. Her eyes, big with 
wonder and admiration over a room which 
was to her mind more splendid than any she 
had seen, were shining and filled with dreams, 
her cheeks a deep rose from excitement and 
pleasure. 

Mr. Fenton had not observed her. When 
he had exchanged a few words of greeting 
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with Miss Mason, unexpectedly a little figure 
stood before him, making him a grave curtsey. 

"Good gracious, who is the child and where 
did she come from? What a picture!” he 
exclaimed, startled from his usual indifference. 

Then Lucy returned and climbed solemnly 
back into her chair. 

Tory leaned her head against her uncle’s 
arm, lightly and for only an instant, a gesture 
of affection that had grown up between 
them in these weeks when Tory had not 
been able to move her hands without pain. 

“Please don’t tell Aunt Victoria. She 
dislikes even the thought that I wish to be 
an artist. Yet I rarely see Lucy without 
hoping some day I may paint her portrait. 

I know nothing of her history. Oftentimes 
Kara and I think she is an elf, but I’ll find 
out who she is.” 

A ring at the front door bell and Mr. 
Fenton vanished to his beloved library. 

Meeting her guests in the hall, Tory 
conducted them to the drawing-room, where 
they were formally presented to Miss Victoria 
Fenton. 

Half an hour later a group of fifteen Girl 
Scouts, Miss Mason, the Troop Captain, 
and the two children were assembled around 
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the mahogany table in the Fenton dining¬ 
room. Miss Victoria had declined to sit 
down at the table, since the party was to be 
strictly a Scout one, with only Scout matters 
discussed. 

Invitations had been extended to the two 
original Patrols of “The Girl Scouts of the 
Eagle’s Wing”. 

Other Patrols were being organized in 
Westhaven, but they were not yet included 
in the Troop. 

Against the Troop Captain’s advice one 
of the Patrols still numbered only seven 
instead of eight girls. 

Scarcely a Scout meeting occurred when 
the question of the eighth member was not 
brought up for discussion. Yet still she 
remained “the unknown quantity”. 

Suddenly Dorothy McClain put down the 
tea cup which she was holding to her lips. 

“Shall we tell Tory now?” she demanded. 
“I thought we had decided on this afternoon, 
and if we wait too long Don will appear 
with other fellows and we won’t be able to 
have any kind of a sensible talk. Besides, 
we do not wish the boys to know of our plans 
at present.” 

As it seemed useless to persuade Tory to 
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understand how much she appreciated what 
she had done for her favorite brother, Doro¬ 
thy had given up the effort. 

Tory leaned forward from the opposite end 
of the table. 

Kara had been sitting beside her helping 
with her food, as she was still unable to eat. 

With proper dignity Margaret Hale was 
pouring tea. 

“Have you been keeping a Scout secret 
from me simply because I have been hurt? 

I don’t think that is fair,” Tory remarked, 
half joking and half in earnest. 

“We have not been keeping it from you, 
Tory, we have been keeping it for you; please 
notice the difference in these two prepo¬ 
sitions,” the Troop Captain answered. 

“Yes, I do see the difference, but please 
hurry.” 

“Well, we have finally decided on our 
Girl Scout entertainment, and have chosen 
the last of June when school will be safely 
over. I t hink I will be able to secure the 
Town Hall, where we can have a drill and a 
Girl Scout exhibition. Later in the even¬ 
ing we want to have a series of tableaux 
representing the Girl Scouts of many na- 
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“Hurrah!” Tory exclaimed softly,” this 
secret is worth waiting for.” 

Kara gave a warning signal. Across the 
yard in the same informal fashion in which 
Don McClain had entered the house earlier 
in the afternoon Don was returning a second 
time. On this occasion, he was accompanied 
by half a dozen other boys. 

“Oh, dear, what shall we do with seven 
boys? They have come at the very wrong 
moment! This is not polite of me, as I 
asked them!” Tory exclaimed, half repent¬ 
ing her invitation. 

“Oh, don’t mind, we can talk things over 
better at our next Scout meeting,” Dorothy 
comforted. “As for the boys, it does not 
matter in the least whether they sit down or 
stand, so long as they have enough to eat. 
I am sure there is a feast! ” 



CHAPTER XII 


“sisters under the skin” 

T HE Town Hall in Westhaven stood 
in the center of a large plot of ground. 
The building and lot had been pre¬ 
sented to the town by one of its wealthiest 
residents a few years before. 

On this particular Saturday afternoon, 
which chanced to fall upon the last day of 
June, the American flag had been run up on 
the tall flag-staff in the front yard. Other 
flags showed at windows. 

Parked in front were a dozen or more 
automobiles. 

A number of people in pretty summer 
costumes were moving in the same direction 
and mounting the half dozen steps w’liich led 
into the yard. 

To the left of the door in the middle of a 
plot of grass stood a large tent. In and out 
of it girls in Scout uniforms with badges on 
their sleeves bearing the wing of an eagle 
were passing and repassing. 

The ceremonies of the afternoon were 
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over. Two of the girls from the Eagle’s 
Wing Troop, Margaret Hale and Dorothy 
McClain, had been made First Class Scouts. 

At present there was a short interval of 
rest during which the girls and their friends 
were laughing and talking. 

June had altered Westhaven. No longer 
was it a self-centered little village filled with 
its own interests and concerns. People from 
the outside, from New York and other places, 
were daily arriving, opening up their own 
summer places, or renting summer cottages 
and bringing a new element into the com¬ 
munity. 

Often Tory was amused by her original 
impression that Westhaven was shut away 
from the rest of the world. 

This afternoon the summer people, as well 
as the all-year-round residents of Westhaven, 
were attending the Girl Scout ceremonies. 
There was to be a community supper and 
afterwards the tableaux. 

Tory, who was standing between her uncle 
and Dr. McClain, was startled by an unex¬ 
pected signal which meant the reassembling 
of her Scout Troop. 

She had been under the impression that 
their exhibition was over until night. But 
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instantly she was in her place and standing 
at attention. 

A moment later she saw the Scout Council 
of half a dozen friends take their seats in the 
front row of chairs, other persons gathered 
behind them, some standing, some seated. 

In her usual position at the head of her 
troop, Miss Mason was looking eager, even a 
little excited, but giving no word of command. 

Inquiringly Tory gazed at Margaret Hale 
and Dorothy McClain, the Patrol Leader 
and Corporal. Of what was to take place next 
she could receive no impression from them. 
Tory saw that their faces wore expressions 
pimi'lar to the Troop Captain’s. 

Without breaking the Scout regulations, 
she attempted to catch Kara’s eye in order 
to receive some kind of explanation. Kara 
apparently declined to look in her direction. 

The following moment her glance fell 
upon Dr. McClain. He had left her uncle 
and was standing beside the Troop Captain, 
facing the crowd. The next instant he was 
speaking: 

“There is something I have been asked 
to say. You must forgive me, as it will be 
brief. There is one detail of the Girl Scout 
celebration this afternoon that so far has 
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been omitted. Most of us have learned more 
than we dreamed of what the Girl Scouts 
mean in pleasure and profit to themselves 
and in service to others. To-night with 
their tableaux we will be privileged to see the 
beautiful and heroic side of their work. 

“I have been invited to present to Miss 
Victoria Drew the Red Cross badge, which 
has been awarded her by members of her 
own Patrol for first aid in a dangerous emer¬ 
gency. Until this moment I believe she 
has been told nothing of their intention. I 
presume my friends in Westhaven will under¬ 
stand why the privilege of bestowing this 
badge has been given to me. If Victoria 
Drew will step forward?” 

Still Tory did not stir. Surprise, embar¬ 
rassment, and not an entire emotion of thank¬ 
fulness were surging through her. She had 
earned no merit badge in her own estimation. 
Now to receive one before a crowd of friends 
and strangers afforded her an overwhelming 
sense of confusion, mingled with pride. 

“Tory,” a voice whispered in her ear, 
“what is the trouble? Don’t you recognize 
your own name?” 

A gentle shove Tory felt being administered 
to her. 
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She then moved forward with an expression 
which made Kara smile, so characteristic it 
was of Tory. Her chin was slightly uplifted, 
her face pale, except for the bright color in 
her lips. Her dark eyes were shining. 

As she stood facing the crowd, Tory kept 
her lids downcast. 

Once she lifted them with a swift glance 
at Dr. McClain, expressing at once her 
thanks and a veiled reproach. 

Five minutes later she again was standing 
between her uncle and her doctor friend. 
Several of the other Girl Scouts were grouped 
about her. 

“I think it was good of you and at the same 
time unkind to have taken me so unawares! 
You know if I had dreamed of what was 
going to happen, I should never have accepted 
the honor.” 

Margaret Hale smiled. 

“Yes, Tory, that is why the badge was 
given you in this public fashion, when you 
dared not refuse it.” 

Tory looked down at the enameled pin, 
a Red Cross set in a black circle, touching it 
lovingly with the tip of her fingers. 

Across the back of her hand was a long 
scar, but not a deep or serious one. 
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“I can not say that I am not extremely 
proud now that I possess a Red Cross badge. 
Certainly I would not give it up for any 
ether treasure I own, not even the tip of 
the Eagle’s Wing, which is our crest. I 
must say good-by. I promised Aunt Victoria 
to return and rest until tonight when the 
tableaux begin. Uncle Richard, don’t come 
with me unless you like. There is no reason 
why we should both give up the outdoor 
supper.” 

Nevertheless Mr. Richard Fenton tucked 
his arm inside Tory’s and they started off 
together. Until of late it had not occurred to 
him that he could again grow so fond of any 
human being as he was of Tory. He was not 
deceived with regard to her faults, her quick 
temper, her impatience, and prejudices. Yet it 
was as if a ray of sunlight had crept inside his 
sombre library, lighting the accustomed gloom. 

At this instant Tory stopped with an 
abrupt exclamation. 

Approaching them and only a few feet 
away, with a girl clinging to her arm, was her 
first friend in Westhaven, Miss Frean. The 
girl was Edith Linder. 

A little curiously Tory gazed at her uncle. 
When one has grown so old, one can scarcely 
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be expected to remember the friends of one’s 
past, unless one has known them in the 
interval. Yet Tory had her own reason for 
knowing that her uncle had not forgotten 
his boyhood friend. 

She saw him raise his hat courteously, 
but intending to pass on. Yielding to an 
irresistible impulse, Tory stopped. 

She was deeply anxious to speak to Miss 
Frean, whom she had not seen in many weeks. 
She also was anxious to talk with Edith 
Linder. Since her own weeks of suffering, 
she had become more sympathetic with the 
girl who had seemed to her lacking in courage 
and sweetness. 

“I am glad you are well enough to come 
to the tableaux to-night. Now that summer 
is here, perhaps we may have a chance to 
know each other better,” Tor } 7 remarked, 
after first speaking to Miss Frean. 

The other girl’s expression scarcely changed. 
Her face wore the same queer, almost sullen 
look that Tory had never liked and did not 
recognize as shyness. 

“I am hoping to spend the summer with 
Miss Frean, as I only care for the country. 
Westhaven is so filled with people it frightens 
me.” 
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Edith Linder glanced at the shops on the 
opposite side of one of the two main shopping 
streets in Westhaven, then at the people on 
the sidewalks and the vehicles in the road. 
Tory thought the look in her eyes was some- 
tiring like that she had seen in the eyes of a 
young fox which Donald McClain had brought 
in from the woods and kept for several 
months. She appeared half frightened and 
half angry. 

“I am sure I am glad for you,” Tory 
answered, smiling to herself at the difference 
between her own and Edith’s point of view. 

To her Westhaven had appeared so small 
a place that on first arriving in the village 
she had felt it would stifle her. How could 
she live where there were so few people? 
Now to Edith Linder, who had never been 
anywhere but the country, Westhaven seemed 
a vast city. 

"Life is all a matter of contrasts, isn’t 
it, Uncle Richard?” Tory asked a moment 
later when they were again moving toward 
home. 

"What on earth are you talking about, 
Tory?” Mr. Fenton demanded. “Isn’t this 
a very old remark coming from such a young 
person?” 
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Tory smiled. “Oh, I expect one is older 
when one is young than other people realize 
and perhaps younger when one is old.” 

“Really, my dear, it is time you were at 
home and resting. Speaking of age, I thought 
Miss Frean looked older than I imagined. 
I have not seen her in several years. I was 
wondering if she were lonely. Perhaps this 
young girl she is to have with her may give 
her pleasure.” 

Tory shook her head. “I should think 
she might have liked any one better. There, 

I promised myself not to be too critical! 
Don’t you think we are too critical as a 
family? Aunt Victoria is, I am, and you 
are inside of you, even when you do not 
mention it aloud, Uncle Richard.” 

“Then don’t be critical of your own 
family, Victoria Drew,” Mr. Fenton answered 
with a quizzical expression in his dark eyes 
which had more influence upon Tory than 
any of her aunt’s lectures. 

In the rear of the grounds of Westhaven’s 
Town Hall stood a tall group of trees, t rimm ed 
so that the uppermost branches formed a 
canopy. 

In front of these trees was a small, open-air 
stage. 
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By eight o’clock in the evening rows upon 
rows of chairs, facing this stage, were filled 
with people. At the back those who were 
not able to obtain seats were standing. 

One of them was a stranger who had 
arrived in Westhaven only a few days before. 
He had rented a house for the summer about 
a mile from town. 

"I wonder if you would mind telling me 
what is about to take place?” he asked of 
some one near. “I drove into town and 
at present am waiting for my car - to be mended. 
Seeing so many persons crowding in here 
aroused my curiosity, so that I followed 
their example.” 

Joan Peters’ father, to whom he had 
spoken, glanced at the newcomer, who was 
a man of about thirty-five j'ears of age, 
with a bored air, as if but few tilings amused 
him. 

“I don’t know that you null be interested. 
The Girl Scouts of Westhaven are giving a 
series of tableaux to represent the nations 
with organizations similar to their own. 
There are twenty-four such nations, my 
daughter tells me. You need not be alarmed, 
there are to be only about a dozen pictures. 
They have been arranged by the Troop 
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Captain, Miss Mason, who has asked several 
people to assist her.” 

“ Oh, I presume I might as well stay here as 
elsewhere. I may slip away in a little time.” 

Some one at the piano, placed near the 
stage, began playing “America”. Slowly 
the curtain ascended. 

In the center of the stage stood a girl 
representing “America”. She was not wear¬ 
ing the costume one ordinarily sees, the 
striped skirt, the cap of stars. 

Dorothy McClain was dressed as a pioneer 
woman. Her heavy, bright chestnut hair 
was braided in two braids and hung over 
her shoulders. She wore a short leather 
sldrt, a blouse of homespun, shoes that were 
hand sewn. Seated in the center of a room, 
representing the living room of a log cabin, 
a spinning wheel stood a few feet away. 
On the floor, not out of her reach, lay an 
old-fashioned shotgun. 

In a semicircle were half a dozen children 
in costumes similar to Dorothy’s, save that 
the boys wore trousers and the girls skirts. 

In her hand the spirit of the young America, 
represented by this Girl Scout, held an open 
book. From this she was supposed to be 
teaching the children. 
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The curtain fell and was raised a second 
time in response to the applause. 

On the program England was the next 
country, to be personified by one of the 
Scouts. 

The contrast was striking. 

Joan Peters wore the costume, not of a 
Girl Scout, but of the great Queen Elizabeth. 
Her skirt was of crimson pleated satin, she 
wore the high ruffle and pointed bodice and 
on her head the cap of pearls, that appear in 
the Queen’s portrait. 

Joan s ash-brown hair and eyes, her regular 
features and air of dignity were well suited 
to the maiden queen. 

Seated beside Miss Frean, Edith Linder 
frowned, whispering: 

“I don’t understand! I thought the girls 
who brought me to your House in the Woods 
were Girl Scouts? Why should one of them 
be dressed as a queen? ” 

It is difficult to explain at present, 
Edith. I’ll tell you more some other time 
and you must read the life of Queen Elizabeth. 
She was one of the greatest rulers England 
ever knew. Not a pioneer in the sense that 
Dorothy McClain represents our own country, 
she was a pioneer in encouraging artists, 
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poets, playwrights and actors. I was talking 
to you about Shakespeare the other day 
when you were watering the garden. Shake¬ 
speare lived during Queen Elizabeth’s time. 

In fact, the world has never known more 
distinguished men gathered around a single 
ruler. I must not talk any more, we are 
annoying other people. The third tableaux 
is France, represented by Victoria Drew, 
who appears as Joan of Arc.” 

The strains of the English national air 
were dying away and the “Marseillaise , 
the French anthem, beginning. 

Again Edith Linder frowned. There seemed 
an added excitement in the faces of the 
people staring at the stage. Why should 
they be more interested in Victoria Drew 
than the other Girl Scouts? Miss Frean 
seemed more deeply interested, in fact she 
had talked more of Victoria than any of the 
girls. 

Personally Edith did not understand why. 
She liked several of the Girl Scouts better, 
and three of them had been kinder to her 
since her accident, Margaret Hale, Katherine 
Moore and Teresa Peterson. 

An outburst of applause and Edith Linder’s 
eyes widened with curiosity and suspense. 
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She had neither studied nor read much 
history. So Joan of Arc meant nothing to 
her save a name. If she had ever been told 
she had forgotten the story of the peasant 
girl of Domremy who in a vision learned that 
she was to be the savior of her country. 

To-night, when the curtain rose, Edith 
scarcely realized that she was beholding 
another girl like herself, whom a few moments 
before she had not regarded with special 
interest or even liking. 

This girl was clad in armor and held an 
outstretched sword in her hand. 

A light fell on her short, red-gold hair, on 
her white face with the eager, uplifted eyes 
and tense lips. 

For days Tory had been reading and 
thinking of Joan of Arc, trying to become 
imbued with the spirit of this greatest of all 
girl heroines, until to-night, remembering 
the purity, the devotion and the self-sacrifice 
of the peasant maiden who saved France, 
Tory forgot herself. 

As far as was possible she was hoping to 
suggest that every Girl Scout must be like 
Joan of Arc, “'without fear and without 
reproach”. 

A little hush fell upon the audience until 
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the curtain had been lifted and fallen for the 
third time. 

A different figure, yet a no less valiant 
one, held the center of the stage during the 
next tableaux. Katherine Moore was dressed 
as a Girl Scout of the Russian Revolution, 
and over her shoulder carried a dispatch 
bag containing the secret papers entrusted 
to her charge. 

A more beautiful but less heroic Girl Scout 
was Teresa Peterson, who represented Italy. 
With her dusky hair and rich coloring, in 
the Italian Scout uniform, the demure, pleas¬ 
ure-loving expression on Teresa’s face caused 
a ripple of admiring laughter. 

Central America was portrayed by Mar¬ 
garet Hale, and then India, China and Japan, 
by the girls of the second Patrol of the Eagle’s 
Wing Troop. Louise Miller represented Den¬ 
mark. 

It was now growing late and the tableaux 
were almost at an end. 

The stranger, who had slipped in to spend 
an idle half hour, still stood watching the 
series of pictures. He had been far more 
entertained than he had imagined possible. 

Now he half turned away, as by this time 
his car surely was mended and waiting for him. 
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He had gone a few steps, when he glanced 
back at the stage. Again, the curtain was 
ascending. 

With an exclamation of surprise he returned 
to his place. 

The little figure on the stage was not a 
Girl Scout. She was not more than six 
years of age, yet to-night was allowed to 
represent a member of the Scout sisterhood. 
The state itself was a small and newly created 
one, Czecho-Slovakia. 

Lucy, from the Gray House on the Hill, 
was a surprise for the audience. 

More than ever she appeared, as Tory 
Drew had once described her, a golden and 
brown butterfly, touched with brighter colors. 

She wore the peasant costume of Czecho¬ 
slovakia, the gay cotton skirt, the tiny apron 
embroidered in the national colors, a white 
blouse and a short velvet jacket. On her 
head was a diminutive cap. 

Her dark hair appeared blacker than ever, 
her eyes larger and more heavily fringed. 
Her expression was one of fear and revolt, 
as if she had not dreamed of the ordeal of 
being stared at by so many persons. A. 
moment and the little figure seemed about to 
run away, then her courage reasserted itself 
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and she gazed defiantly in front of her. The 
very thought of fleeing gave the thin little 
form the look of lightness and grace that 
Tory Drew so often observed. 

“Good gracious, who in the world is that 
child? I never saw any little creature like 
her!” The exclamation came from the 
stranger, who had been about to leave and 
had turned for a final glance at the stage. 

He was speaking a second time to Mr. 
Peters, Joan Peters’ father. 

Mr. Peters was an absent-minded, deeply 
absorbed person, who made no reply for an 
instant. Then he answered carelessly: 

“Really I do not know who the child is; 
in fact I do not recall having seen her before. 
A picturesque little creature, isn’t she? I 
believe, however, that she has no parents 
living and is taken care of at The Gray House 
on the Hill, the name we call our Orphan 
Asylum.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


A TRIANGLE 

I N a large hammock Tory Drew sat swing¬ 
ing back and forth with two children 
beside her and half a dozen others nearby. 
Kara was seated in a low chan - not far off, 
sewing. 

The two girls were in the yard of The Gray 
House on the Hill. On this particular after¬ 
noon it was Kara’s responsibility to assist in 
looking after the younger children, and as 
Tory wished to be with her, she climbed the 
hill for the purpose. 

“I am glad our Girl Scout tableaux were a 
success, but I am equally glad they are over,” 
Tory remarked. “Miss Mason says that we 
made in the neighborhood of sixty dollars, 
which we must use for some good and great 
purpose. Sounds well, doesn’t it? She is to 
bring the money to our next Scout meeting, 
when we shall discuss what to do with it. 
Don’t be so industrious, Kara, you have not 
glanced up from that sewing for the past five 
minutes.” 
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Kara placed her work in her lap. 

“You are a good-for-nothing person, Tory 
Drew. Why don’t you offer to help me? As a 
matter of fact, I am mending Lucy’s dress, 
which she tore again this morning, climbing 
a tree in the back yard to look for a nest, after 
she had been told a dozen times not to. If 
she had been discovered she was to be put to 
bed for the entire afternoon. I don’t know 
whether I am doing my duty by that child 
by trying to save her from the results of her 
own mischief. But I don’t like to see her 
constantly in trouble. I feel that Lucy was 
never intended for this life up here. She is 
utterly different from the other children. 
She never plays with any of them except 
Billy, and the others don’t like her very much. 
Mrs. Maguire, the matron, tries to be fair to 
her, but Lucy annoys her more than all the 
others put together. I always seemed to fit in 
here at the Gray House; Lucy, I fear, never 
will.” 

Tory leaned over and picked up the torn 
gingham frock. 

“I’ll do the best I can, Kara, but you know 
you sew so much better than I do. However, 

I am pleased to tell you that Aunt Victoria 
conceded this morning that I was improving 
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in my domestic accomplishments. Actually, 
I made the bed so she had no criticism to offer. 
She says she is not sure whether it is due to 
my Girl Scout training or to the discipline of 
my injury. Truthfully, I am glad to be able 
to use my hands again, even for the task of 
making the beds. But do tell me some¬ 
thing of Lucy’s parents? I don’t even 
remember the child’s last name. Oh, yes, 
Martin. Who were they? What has become 
of them? 

Kara rescued her sewing. 

“Thanks, Tory, I appreciate your assist¬ 
ance, but if Lucy is ever to wear this frock 
again I think I had best finish it myself. 
About Lucy’s parents I really know very little. 
They were New England people, I think, and 
her father was a sea cap tain , sailed from one 
of the fishing villages along the coast. After 
his death the mother came with Lucy to 
Westhaven to find work. She died in a year 
or so and Lucy was brought up here when she 
was about two years old, a funny, fierce little 
tiling who would make friends with no one 
except me. When Billy came a few days later 
she adopted him, as I have told you. So you 
see I do know a little more of Lucy’s history 
than of my own.” 
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“Are you really content living here at the 
Gray House, Kara, or merely making the best 
of things?” 

There was a little pause. 

Slowly Tory continued swinging back and 
forth, her eyes on the face of the other girl. 

Kara gazed into space. 

Somewhere in the back garden the birds 
were calling, a child was crying; nearer, the 
other children were shrieking at then- play. 

"I think I am content, Tory, for a little time 
longer. I shall go away some day, I suppose. 
They will not wish me here unless I want to 
take charge of the work. I confess I fee 1 a 
little blue over the summer; school is ended 
and pretty soon many of our Girl Scouts will 
be going away and there may not be the regu¬ 
lar meetings. Then I get tired of being always 
up here! I have been dreading to ask what 
you were p lannin g to do. Is there any chance 
of your father’s coming over?” 

Tory shook her head. 

“No; I wonder if you will understand if I 
sa 3 r I am not sorry. I don’t wish to meet my 
stepmother, I prefer not knowing her. If 
father came he would be here such a short 
time that I should only be more unhappy 
when he went away. ” 
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Tory ceased swinging and held herself still 
with the toe of her brown shoe. 

“Aunt Victoria goes for a month to the 
mountains each summer. She has been good 
enough to ask me to accompany her. I should 
hate it. Secretly I have begged Uncle Richard 
to allow me to remain at home with him. 
But in my heart of hearts I have a much more 
thr illin g scheme. You know the tent Uncle 
Richard presented me as a consolation prize 
when I was hurt? Well, I am hoping you 
and I may be allowed to take it out into the 
beech woods near Miss Frean’s House in the 
Woods and set up Girl Scout housekeeping 
for at least a part of the summer. The other 
girls and Miss Mason may join us for a 
time if they like. You dear Kara, don’t 
turn so white, merely because you are pleased 
with the idea. We may never be allowed to 
bring it to pass. What a funny person you are 
and how few persons realize how deeply you 
feel things. It is a good thing for you that I 
understand you after a fashion. But dear 
me, Kara, look, what is that child doing now? 
We never have ten minutes talk that you don’t 
have to fly after her. She never pays any 
attention to me.” 

Kara’s back was turned, but Tory’s eyes 
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were directed toward the tall fence that 
enclosed the yard of the Gray House. Mount¬ 
ing one of the gate posts, Billy standing below 
staring up at her with awe and admiration, 
was the small Lucy. 

By this time she had reached the top of the 
post and sat calmly swinging her thin legs 
back and forth, gazing out into the road and 
streets to see if she could discover anything 
of interest. The fact that this was a for¬ 
bidden entertainment Lucy had forgotten, 
or else she was indifferent. 

“Lucy!” Kara called warningly. 

The child honestly did not hear her. 

A stranger was walking up toward the gate 
of the Gray House and at this instant his eyes 
fell upon Lucy. 

He was the stranger who had seen the little 
girl in the tableau a few nights before. 

“Hello, up there, I wonder if you are the 
person I am looking for? I must say I hope 
so.” 

Ordinarily Lucy was shy with everyone ex¬ 
cept her few intimates. This afternoon for 
some reason she smiled in a serene and friendly 
fashion. 

“Won’t you come down and open the gate 
for me?” 
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At the same moment Kara reached the 
entrance, Lucy pulled open the big gate and 
stood gravely shaking hands with the stranger. 

More slowly, Tory, a little curious herself, 
was wandering toward them. 

Observing Kara, the newcomer lifted his 
hat. 

“I want to speak to some one in authority 
here. Will you be kind enough to say that I 
have something of importance I wish to dis¬ 
cuss?” 

“Will you come into the house?” Kara 
invited. 

“Not if I may sit down there in the chair 
you have just vacated.” 

A few moments after Kara disappeared 
into the house, Tory found herself again 
seated in the hammock. This time she was 
facing the stranger who occupied Kara’s chair. 
Lucy was standing beside him holding his 
hand. 

“I take it for granted you do not live here 
and cannot tell me a great deal about the chil¬ 
dren whose home this is. What do you 
happen to know about this little girl, for 
instance?” 

Tory shook her head. 

“No, I’m afraid I can tell you nothing. I 
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have been in Westhaven less than a year and 
only come up to the Gray House because of 
some one who is my dearest friend.” 

At this instant Kara was seen returning 
across the lawn; for some unexplainable 
reason suddenly Tory wished that Kara were 
wearing a more attractive costume and that 
she looked less tired and plain. 

Not that she herself considered Kara plain. 
She cared for her too deeply, appreciating her 
courage and humor. Moreover, Kara’s eyes 
with their heavy lashes were large and clear 
and beautiful, her big mouth with the strong 
white teeth, more than ordinarily handsome. 

Yet to-day, to a stranger, Kara might not 
appear prepossessing, especially in the pres¬ 
ence of a quaint and attractive little creature 
like Lucy. 

“I am sorry to have to ask you to wait for 
a few moments. Mrs. Maguire told me to say 
she was busy and would join you as soon as 
she could.” 

Having delivered her message, Kara sat 
down in the hammock beside the other girl. 

“You have never been in Westhaven until 
recently?” she asked, feeling obliged to make 
conversation, and unable to think of anything 
else to say. 
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“Why are you under that impression? I 
was here a number of years ago, spent some 
time not far out from Westhaven. Indeed, I 
have been at the Gray House more than once. 

It was some years ago! I wonder if you could 
have been living here at the time? This is 
your home, is it not? ” 

Kara nodded, appearing listless and unin¬ 
terested even, to Tory’s indignation. Kara 
■was not like her usual self. 

Tory leaned forward in her characteristic 
posture, her chin in her hand. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the shakiness of the hammock, she was 
more interested than the other girl in the 
possibility of a story. 

The bored expression 11111011 often showed on 
Mr. Jeremy Hammond’s face had vanished. 
He seemed to be enjoying his audience of 
girls, particularly Lucy, who had dropped on 
the ground beside him and was sitting cross- 
legged. Billy had come up to join them and 
was leaning against Kara. 

“Perhaps I had best start by telling you my 
name Jeremy Hammond. A long time ago, 
that none of you is old enough to recall, when 
I was a young fellow and had just graduated 
from college, not knowing what else to do with 
myself, I decided I washed to be a farmer. 
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Looking back it seems a funny idea on my 
part! However, I bought a farm, or rather 
my father bought a farm for me, a few miles 
from Westhaven. Even with the men to 
help me and a housekeeper the place seemed 
pretty far out of the way, after living with a 
lot of college boys. So, as I was fond of 
horseback riding, I used to ride into West- 
haven nearly every day or so. 

“One afternoon I was riding along slowly, 
when, passing a little tumble-down farmhouse 
beside the road, which had been deserted for a 
long time, I thought I heard some one inside 
crying. I went in and discovered, what do 
you t hink ? A bab 3 r ! About the last tiling 
in the world I wanted in those days, or knew 
what to do with! Fact, I was frightened to 
death! Yet I brought that baby on horseback 
into town, not knowing how I was going to 
prove I found it, nor what I was going to do 
with it? Who in the world would take it off 
my hands?” 

“Kara!” Tory whispered softly. 

The other girl did not move or make any 
sound. 

“I drove first to a minister's house and 
when he was not at home I found a doctor, 

I remember his name perfectly, Dr. McClain. 
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Now I am back in Westhaven, I intend to look 
him up again some day. He took the baby 
and after talking the matter over finally 
we brought the baby up here to live. Once or 
twice I drove in to see her when I was still at 
my farm. She turned out to be a nice little, 
dark-haired girl.” 

Mr. Jeremy Hammond laid his hand on 
Lucy’s head. 

“I wonder if tills little girl could have been 
that baby? If this is true, in a way you belong 
to me. I have often wished I had taken you 
away with me wiien I had the chance! Then 
I w r as only a young bachelor and now I have 
been married a good many years. My wife 
and I have no children. When we decided to 
come to Westhaven for the s umm er I won¬ 
dered if I would find that same little girl up 
here at the old Gray House.” 

“Lucy is only six year’s old,” Kara answered 
dryly, with none of the usual gentleness and 
humor in her voice. 

Mr. Jeremy Hammond laughed. 

“Yes, and it was twice that long ago and 
over, wasn’t it, when I discovered the de¬ 
serted baby? I really did know better, only 
I thought I would like to pretend that the 
baby had gown into Lucy. She is about the 
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age and the kind of little girl I am looking for 
at present. 

"Lucy, would you like to come away and 
live with me and a lovely person who is my 
wife? We want a little girl like you very 
much.” 

Lucy shook her head. 

“Not unless Kara and Billy come with us.” 

Mr. Jeremy Hammond glanced toward 
Kara. She seemed to be regarding him 
queerly through her round glasses. Perhaps 
he should not have spoken to the little girl 
beside him before consulting the older persons 
who had charge of her. However, he was 
accustomed to having his own way and had 
taken a strong fancy to the picturesque little 
Lucy a few evenings before. 

“Here comes Mrs. Maguire, who is our 
Superintendent. I t hink you had perhaps 
best talk to her,” Kara suggested. 

Taking Lucy’s hand in her own, she moved 
away, followed by Toiy and Billy. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

A MYSTERY 

t tf-rr—^HEN Lucy actually has gone to live 
I with Mr. and Mrs. Hammond. I 
never could understand, Kara why 
you refused to tell Mr. Hammond you were 
the child he had rescued long ago. I am sure 
he would have been more interested in you at 
that time than in Lucy, had he known the 
truth.” 

Kara laughed. 

“You are an incorrigible dreamer, Tory! 
I did not explain to Mr. Hammond that 
afternoon of our talk because I knew he would 
be deeply disappointed in me. Surely I was 
surprised by his appearance! I always had 
imagined that an ancient farmer, looking 
something like Uncle Sam, had rescued me. 
Mr. Hammond and I are good friends now 
and he has been extremely kind since Mrs. 
Maguire told him the facts. But he was 
always fascinated by Lucy. After seeing her 
in the tableau he declares he was not able 
to get her out of his mind, she was such a 
( 171 ) 
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picture. Now Mrs. Hammond feels as he 
does. 

“Moreover, they wished to adopt a little 
girl, not a half-grown one, and never for an 
instant considered me. So, Tory, your dream 
of a rich guardian for me, which has haunted 
your thoughts since I first told you my 
histoiy, must be shattered. Do try to realize 
what a homespun, practical, everyday kind 
of person I am. By and by I shall be able to 
do something for myself, so you need not 
worry. 

“About Lucy, I am afraid Mr. and Mis. 
Hammond scarcely appreciate what a re¬ 
sponsibility they have undertaken. Luc}' did 
not wish to go to them without Billy and me. 
But Mrs. Maguire and the trustees of the 
Gray House decided the opportunity was too 
splendid a one to allow Lucy’s own feeling in 
the matter to make any difference. After all, 
she is too young to know what is best for her. 

“Once already Lucy has run away and I 
was sent for after she was brought back to 
persuade her to be reasonable. I told you 
she does not fit in at The Gray House. After 
a while she will be reconciled, although never, 

I think, settle down into a quiet, well-behaved 
little girl.” 
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“Oh, I am not so sure! Perhaps she will 
turn into a little snob! The Hammonds have 
a good deal of money and are apt to spoil her. 
Maybe Lucy is a restless person because of 
her sea captain father.” 

“What are you going to propose that we do 
with the money we earned at our Scout enter¬ 
tainment? There go Dorothy McClain and 
Louise Miller, so we must be about on time! 
It is good of Joan to allow us to use her house 
when her mother has been ill again.” 

Kara frowned. 

“You know what I would like to propose, 
Tory, although it is quite out of the question. 
I would like to suggest that we give the money 
to Joan or to Edith Linder. Of course, I 
would prefer Joan should have it, but she 
would never forgive my having even men¬ 
tioned the idea. Joan told me they were 
liaviug a dreadfully hard time and did not 
know what to do. They had been counting 
on her father’s being able to sell his latest 
invention and now he has not succeeded, they 
arc in desperate straits. Joan’s mother needs 
a lot of things to bring back her strength and 
there is no possibility of her having them.” 

“How dreadful and how absurd!” Tory 
exclaimed. “I am sure if I spoke of it to 
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"Uncle Richard he would be glad to help them. 
We are not rich people, but Uncle Richard 
seems able to do what he likes. How did 
Joan manage to get her costume for our tab¬ 
leaux? It was the handsomest of all of them! ” 
“Miss Mason loaned it to her. But for 
goodness sake, Tory, don’t dare speak to Mr. 
Fenton, or Joan would never forgive either of 
us. Can’t you understand Joan is the land 
of person one cannot offer to help. She told 
me she would almost rather steal than beg, 
although of course she did not mean it. I 
often try to make you understand that I do 
not have as hard a time or as many worries 
as some of the other girls in our patrol. But, 
of course, we must not gossip. I do wish 
some one would explain to me what gossip is- 
One must talk about the people one cares for 
occasionally.” 

“Oh, gossip, I suppose, is saying unkind 
things! Human beings have to be interested 
in each other, anyhow girls are. I don’t know 
about boys. Neither Lance nor Donald 
McClain, the only boys I know well, talk 
much about their friends. Lance talks very 
little to me about anything. He never has 
liked me since his accident. When he does 
it is about queer ideas and music, while Don 
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t alks football and baseball and his Scout plans. 
Sometimes he discusses how he means to go 
into business and make a great deal of money. 
Dorothy and Lance insist Don never has 
talked to anyone as much as he has to me. 

I like him, don’t you, Kara?” 

Kara nodded. 

“Why, yes, I suppose so; I don’t know him 
very well. I thought you were going to like 
Lance better when you first told me about 
knowing them.” 

An odd expression crossed Tory’s face, as 
if she were a little surprised and puzzled. 

“Why, yes, I believe I did like Lance best 
at first. I had forgotten. I like Don much 
better now. Let’s not waste time over them. 

“I am sure Edith Linder might be per¬ 
suaded to accept our Scout money if it was 
offered her in the right way. She has 
been ill a long time and is not going back home, 
because Miss Erean thinks she needs outdoor 
air and more care than her family can give 
her.” 

Tory made a little grimace. 

“After all, as soon as she can pass the 
Tenderfoot test, she is to join our Patrol! I 
still am not enthusiastic over her! But when 
Miss Erean said she thought it would do 
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Edith a lot of good and talked over the 
question with Miss Mason, naturally I did 
not wish to make any difficulty. I like Miss 
Frean so much and feel in a way indebted to 
her, as if she really brought me my first friends 
in Westhaven. Here we are at Joan’s.” 

“Wait a moment,” Kara interposed hastily. 
“Don’t speak of our giving the money to any 
one person. I have an idea Miss Mason would 
not approve the idea and has a better sug¬ 
gestion.” 

Tory scarcely listened. She was signalling 
a greeting to Margaret Hale, who was stand¬ 
ing waiting for them in the front of Joan 
Peters’ yard. 

“Mrs. Peters is better and says we are not to 
worry over her,” Margaret Hale remarked, as 
the two other girls joined her. “Nevertheless, 
Miss Mason and I think it best to have our 
meeting out of doors. It will be pleasanter, 
anyhow. Miss Mason is in the parlor now 
with Edith Linder. They are talking over 
the Scout principles and what Edith must do 
to pass the Tenderfoot tests. I do hope she 
will be a success as a member of our patrol? 

I have always felt as you do, Tory, that we 
ought to have girls with a little more the same 
training and ideas that we have. Oh, of 
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course, Kara, we know you claim to be dif¬ 
ferent, but that is absurd!” 

“Just the same,” Kara protested sturdily, 
“Edith Linder may turn out to be of the best 
of the Girl Scouts. She may need the in¬ 
fluence more than the rest of us. I thought we 
wanted to do ‘good turns’ for other people. 

At this instant the Troop Captain came 
out of the house, followed by Joan Peters. 
Not long after the girls were busy with the 
details of their regular meeting. 

Edith Linder, who had remained indoors 
longer than the others, appeared ten minutes 
later and seated herself on the steps to observe 
the proceedings. 

Every now and then Tory glanced in her 
direction. She thought Edith looked nervous 
and uncomfortable and wondered if she were 
uncertain as to her welcome into the Patrol. 
An exception was being made in her favor. 
Ordinarily a Tenderfoot was not permitted to 
join a thoroughly organized Patrol of Girl 
Scouts. But Edith had been able to plead 
that Miss Frean had been teaching her Scout 
ideas and a part of their practical work all 
during the winter. There were other reasons 
that gave her a special claim upon the Eagle s 
Wing Troop. 
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By and by, without a word of farewell, she 
arose and wandered away. 

Tory saw her pause at the gate and waved 
good-by. At the moment they were engaged 
in the drill and no one could break rank. 

This seemed a sufficient excuse for leave tak¬ 
ing without an explanation. Tory gave the v 
matter no further thought. 

In all probability Edith must return to the 
House in the Woods before dark. Casually 
the other girl wondered if she were able to 
walk so far, or if she had a way of driving 
home. 

Half an hour later the drill was over and the 
regular meeting at an end. 

Joan Peters disappeared into the house 
to ask if her mother needed her care. 

Miss Mason turned to Tory. “I wonder, 
Tory, if you would mind going into Mrs. 
Peter’s drawing-room and bringing me my 
purse-bag. We must discuss what we 
intend to do with the money we earned 
by our Scout entertainment. I confess I am 
so proud of it that I brought the actual money 
to show you. You will find my bag on the 
table near the wall.” 

Five, ten minutes passed and Tory did not 
return. 
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At the end of the time she appeared with a 
little frown on her forehead. 

“Miss Mason, I am the stupidest person 
in the world with regard to finding things! 
You should have chosen some one else to look. 

I have searched vainly for your bag. Perhaps 
Kar a or Margaret Hale will come and help 
me?” 

“It is my fault, I know exactly where I 
placed it, or think I do. I’ll come instead,” 
Sheila Mason answered. 

A quarter of an hour went by. The girls 
in the yard were becoming restless. Several of 
them had engagements for tennis and others 
were obliged to be at home by a certain hour. 
The question of the Scout fund they wished 
settled without further delay. 

Inside the house Tory, Joan Peters and the 
Troop Captain stood facing each other. 

“It is useless to search any longer; the 
fault is mine and I am entirely responsible. 
To have brought the money with me was 
foolish and I am deeply ashamed,” Sheila 
Mason said, with her cheeks flushed. “So 
often I have been fearful that I am not wise 
or good enough for a Troop Captain. Now 
when a thing like this occurs it makes me 
distrust myself.” 
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Tory’s arms were impetuously flung round 
her. 

“Don’t be a foolish grown-up person! One 
expects foolishness only from the young. 
Perhaps you never brought the bag with you 
at all and will find it on your own bureau 
when you return home.” 

“I wish I could think so,” Miss Mason 
answered. “Only I happen to remember 
speaking to some one of what I was doing 
when I laid the purse bag down. It was you, 
was it not, Joan? Don’t you girls think it 
would be best simply never to let this loss 
be known? I shall return the money of 
course, but I feel I could not bear to have 
any gossip or scandal connected with our 
Girl Scout Troop. And once a matter like 
this is made public, one never knows where 
it will end. I don’t think I should be making 
a mistake.” 

Unable to decide what was the best thing, 
Tory remained silent, seriously puzzled and 
troubled. 

A glance at Joan Peters’ face and a wave of 
pity and S3mpathy succeeded her other 
emotions. 

Joan’s usual reserve was gone, her eyes 
were filled with tears and her lips trembling. 
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"Yes, you did speak of placing the bag 
on the table, Miss Mason. As a matter of 
fact, I think I alone saw you do it. I was 
the only person in the room except you at 
the time and have been the only person 
passing in and out. As you know, we have 
no maids, and no one can have entered the 
house because the door at the back is locked. 
I went out to look a few moments ago. 

“I don’t agree with you. You have no 
right to keep what has occurred a secret. _ I 
confess I realize that I may be suspected. I 
see no reason why I should not be, as I have 
been indiscreet enough to talk recently to 
several of the girls of how poor we are just 
now and how much I needed money.” 

"Nonsense, Joan, you make me angry! 
The idea of connecting you with the loss is an 
absurdity. No one of you girls had anything 
to do with it. I insist that this be under¬ 
stood,” Miss Mason protested. 

Joan Peters glanced toward Tory. 

"How do you feel, Tory; you have never 
liked me very much? I have been sorry, 
because I have liked you and felt it was only 
my stupid reserve and coldness that formed a 
barrier between us.” 

"I shall weep, Joan, if you say another 
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word of that kind,” Tory answered with such 
an intensely earnest and penitent air that 
the others smiled, notwithstanding the serious¬ 
ness of the situation. 

“You know perfectly well I confessed that 
I was jealous of your being so much the 
cleverer than I, when you were good enough 
to come and help me with my algebra. 

“Now please, please, please do not consider 
that I am suspecting any one when I say 
this. But, Joan, it is not fair to you to have 
it appear that you were the only person in 
this room either while Miss Mason was 
here, or after she came out to take charge 
of our Scout drill. Edith Lmder must have 
been here ten or fifteen minutes alone. I 
don’t mean that this makes^any difference, 
I was here by myself when I came to search 
for the bag, so there is just as much reason for 
believing that I discovered it and simply 
would not give it up.” 

So intense was Tory in attempting to 
prove her own guilt that the others laughed 
a second time and in a more cheerful fashion. 

“I was absurd to take the disappearance 
of the money so seriously, Tory,” Joan 
apologized.” But of course you must realize, 
you and Miss Mason, that for the loss to 
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have occurred in fny house makes it more 
uncomfortable for me and that we must do 
our best to find out what has happened. I 
cannot agree that it is wise to let the problem 
remain unsolved. Yes, I remember now, 
Edith Linder was here. I don’t think we 
ought to worry her. She is almost a stranger 
to a good many of us.” 

Sheila Mason frowned. She had been 
considering a number of small points in the 
situation while the two gilds were talking. 

“No, certainly I do not believe Edith 
Linder had anything to do with our loss. 
Yet it is barely possible that she may be 
able to throw some light on the matter. In 
any case there is no harm in motoring out 
and talking over the question with her and 
Miss Frean. Perhaps Miss Frean may be 
willing to advise me. Tory, and Joan, if 
you think you would enjoy the ride, come 
with me. You need not get out of the car 
unless you like. I think I will go as soon as 
our Scout meeting is over.” 

As it was necessary that Joan remain with 
her mother, she declined. With an interest 
of which she was a little ashamed, Tory 
accepted the invitation. 





CHAPTER XV 


THE MESSENGER 

T HEY found Miss Frean and Edith 
Linder having an early tea in the 
garden. 

A little rustic table stood between them, 
and not far away a kettle was steaming above 
a small camp fire. 

“How glad I am to see you!” Miss Frean 
exclaimed, coming forward, kissing Tory and 
shaking hands with Sheila Mason. “You 
are just in time to have a simple meal with 
us, brown bread and baked beans and tea. 
In spite of the fact that I have lived alone 
out here so long, Edith is teaching me a great 
deal about cooking. In fact, she is the cook 
of the family! If you Girl Scouts ever have 
a camp I am sure you will find Edith a valuable 
addition to your Patrol. Come and sit 
down.” 

Back to where they had been seated Miss 
Frean led the way. Edith Linder, rising to 
greet them, offered her chair to the Troop 
Captain, but Tory thought with an odd, 
(184) 
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half-puzzled, half-alarmed expression on her 
face. 

Upon the instant she was sorry she had 
agreed to accompany Miss Mason. To be 
even a listener to the conversation that must 
take place might be extremely unpleasant. 

Any thought that Edith Linder could be 
guilty of so impossible an act did not seem to 
have occurred to the Troop Captain. With 
her it appeared only a simple matter to 
question Edith and ask if by chance she 
could offer any information with regard to 
the lost bag. 

Not confessing it to herself, Tory was not 
in so comfortable a state of mind. Not that 
she had any actual suspicion, only that she 
was nervous and fearful. 

One thing that troubled her was the fact 
that she was not aware of how deep an 
affection may have developed between Miss 
Frean and the girl who by accident had been 
given into her care and remained with her 
so many months. 

A number of circumstances had interrupted 
Tory’s own friendship which she would like 
to have continued. First, there was her aunt 
Miss Victoria Fenton’s objection to any 
intimacy; secondly, the fact that Edith Linder, 
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whom she did not like,, seemed to have taken 
the place which she would have filled. Then 
her own illness and Miss Frean’s never 
having been to see her! True, she and Edith 
did not behave in the affectionate fashion 
which Tory felt would have been natural with 
her, but this was a matter of temperament. 

Besides Edith Linder still remained a 
mystery to her. A part of her history she 
had heard half a dozen times. She also 
knew Kara’s estimate of the other girl, but 
Tory was wise enough to realize that merely 
the facts of a human being’s life, or another 
person’s judgment, are not sufficient. One 
must see and know for oneself. 

Gravely and seriously, seeing that Edith 
was busy with the tea things and not observ¬ 
ing her, Tory studied the other girl. 

To-day her heavy dark hair was braided 
in two thick, short braids, curling at the 
ends. Her cheeks were flushed, partly from 
her work, she was adding fresh sticks to the 
smouldering fire, and Tory wondered if for 
some other reason. Her eyes, under heavy 
brows and lashes, ordinarily she kept down¬ 
cast, and although it certainly was none of 
her affair, Tory had never liked this in 
Edith Linder or any one else. 
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They were in the midst of their tea, never 
having mentioned a reason for their unex¬ 
pected visit, when Sheila Mason said with a 
little sigh: 

“Dear me, it is so charming out here I 
had alm ost forgotten what was worrying me. 
You know our beautiful Scout poem of a 
garden don’t you?” 

The older woman shook her head. 

“A garden is a lovcsomc thing, God wot 
Rose plot, 

Fringed pool, 

Fern’d grot— 

The veriest school 
Of peace; and yet the fool 
Contends that God is not— 

Not God! in gardens! when the eve is cool? 
Nay but I have a sign; 

'Tia very sure God walks in mine.” 

“One can believe the poet may have been 
thinking of your garden, Miss Frean, set 
here in this lovely place with the woods and 
the hill as a background.” 

Surely Miss Mason was again postponing 
the subject they had come to discuss! Tory, 
breathing a sigh of relief, forgot for a moment 
the upsetting human equation and let herself 
be filled with the beauty about her. 
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The early July day was closing with a 
gentle warmth. 

Nearby the Shakespeare garden of herbs 
and small flowers was in a flourishing con¬ 
dition. Tory had studied their names in a 
book in her uncle’s library and was able to 
recognize a few of them, thyme and mar¬ 
joram, lavender and sage. 

She was repeating them over to herself 
when her meditations were interrupted by 
hearing Miss Frean remark: 

“I don’t believe, Sheila”—she had learned 
to call the Troop Captain by her first name— 
“that you came all the way out here to see us 
at this hour to talk about my garden. Sup¬ 
pose you tell us what you have on your 
min d and we can talk of other things later.” 

Again Tory observed Edith Linder color 
and turn away her gaze. 

“Why, I have done a very stupid thing and 
although I am entirely responsible I am 
having to ann oy other people with questions. 
When you hear of it, Miss Frean, I am afraid 
you will agree with me that I make a number 
of mistakes for the Captain of a Troop of 
Girl Scouts,” Miss Mason replied. 

“This afternoon, at our regular Scout 
meeting, foolishly I took with me the amount 
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of money we earned at our Scout entertain¬ 
ment the other evening, about sixty dollars. 
I was like a child and wished to show the 
actual money to the girls, after having paid 
all our expenses. 

“Edith, it is my impression that after our 
talk together, wiien I w r as asking you several 
of the Tenderfoot tests, I laid my purse- 
bag down on a small table near the wall. 
Joan Peters seems to think I placed it there, 
but she and Tory and I searched for over 
half an hour without discovering it. I 
wonder if you noticed it, or have any knowl¬ 
edge that any one else entered the room 
while you were there? ” 

“I didn’t, I wouldn’t! Certainly no one 
else came into the room, and I know whom 
you suspect. There is no use trying to 
pretend differently bj r asking me questions. 

I did not take the money! Because I need 
the monej r more than the other girls is no 
reason for casting suspicion upon me. 

To her ow r n surprise and embarrassment, 
Tory saw that Edith Linder was not looking 
toward Miss Frean or Miss Mason, but 
toward her. Her eyelids, for once com¬ 
pletely lifted, and her eyes with that slightly 
dogged, hunted look she had noticed and 
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wondered over, were directly turned to her 
own. 

At present her tone was rude and ugly, 
like some one who had never been taught 
the ordinary courtesies of life. 

Again Tory felt curious to know more of 
Edith Linder’s history. 

Miss Mason appeared unhappy, almost as 
if she were about to shed tears. 

If she were intending to apologize, Miss 
Frean did not allow her the opportunity. 

“Please don’t bluster or be rude, Edith, 
neither thing helps your case. You owe an 
explanation to me as well as to Miss Mason. 
When you left here at noon you told me you 
were in need of a certain sum of money; 
when you returned you said you were no 
longer worried, as the money you needed had 
been found. I have borne a good deal from 
you, Edith, as you know, and have hoped I 
had been able to help you. I trusted we 
were becoming friends. I insist now on 
your being frank and telling everything you 
know on the subject.” 

Again the expression on the other girl’s 
face haunted Tory. With no strong personal 
reason, save her own unfortunate yielding 
to prejudice and Edith Linder’s manner 
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and appearance, she never had liked her. 
But with Tory’s impetuous, sweet nature, 
judgment often yielded to S3 r mpathy. Re¬ 
membering that it was she herself who had 
brought Edith's name into the situation, 
she would have given a good deal now to 
have been able to shield the other girl from 
making the confession she plainly was finding 
it so difficult to make. 

Standing, with her hands clasped, she 
glancod appealingly from one older woman to 
the other. 

In an instant Tory’s arm went about Miss 
Frcan’s shoulders. 

“Do please let Edith speak to you alone 
and you tell us afterward. I am sure you 
would not object, would you, Miss Mason?” 
Tory had seen that the Troop Captain looked 
equally uncomfortable. 

At this moment she gave a little sigh of 
relief and half arose. Miss Frean indicated 
that she sit down again. 

Never in her life had Tory beheld such 
firmness and strength of character as she 
displayed. It occurred to Tory that it was 
small wonder if Miss Frean and her Uncle 
Richard Fenton had a difficulty in their 
youth, they had not easily made friends again. 
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She also felt glad she was not in Edith Linder's 
place and hoped she and Miss Frean would 
never have a misunderstanding. 

“No, Edith will explain to us all and at 
once/’ she remarked quietly. 

“Very well,” the girl returned, clasping 
and unclasping her hands and looking down 
at the ground. “Miss Frean knows that my 
family is very poor. My father owned a 
little farm which he sold, when we came 
here to live. There are several younger 
children and we planned that I was to work 
in a factory as soon as I was old enough. 

I am always lonely and wretched in town. 

I don’t like people very much, and they 
never like me. I suppose because I have 
lived so far from any town until now. Well, 

I was out in the w'oods one day, as you know', 
when I had a fall and the Girl Scouts found 
me and brought me here to Miss Frean. 
She has been good to me; I have not known 
how to tell her I appreciate it. 

“The other da}', after she had told me 
I might spend the summer with her, I 
went in to see mother and father. They 
were afraid it w r as impossible. Now that 
school was over, I might be able to get per¬ 
mission to work dining the summer, so that 
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mother could be at home with the younger 
children. They were sorry; you must not 
think they do not care; they want me to 
be happy and free, only we are so poor. 

“This afternoon, after I left the Scout 
meeting, I stopped bj r for a few moments and 
mother told me we had had a piece of good 
fortune. A man had bought a small piece 
of land my father still owned. I was to 
remain with Miss Frean if she continued to 
want me. That is all, except that I did see 
Miss Mason place her purse on the table, but 

I did not take it and have no idea who did.” 

With a little stifled sound Edith sat down 
and Tory had an impulse to go to her and 
state her own belief in her. Something in 
Miss Frean’s manner made her hesitate to 
speak first. Her own opinion was not of 
much importance. Edith would wish to hear 
from the Troop Captain and from Miss 
Frean herself. 

“I am sure you are telling us the truth, 
Edith, and I had no idea of accusing you. 

T ou should not have taken my questioning 
in this spirit, although' Joan Peters behaved 
in almost the same way.” Miss Mason 
protested, rising as if she intended to leave 
at once. 
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Edith lifted her eyes to Miss Frean. She 
knew her better than the others, they had 
lived together all winter and in many ways 
she had been kinder to her than any one had 
ever been. 

“I don't know, Edith,” Miss Frean an¬ 
swered slowly. “I want very much to believe 
you and you have no right to infer that I 
do not. There are weaknesses in your 
nature that have worried me and we have 
been trying together to conquer them. It 
was because I believed you were conquering 
them and yet needed more help than I could 
give you, that I asked Miss Mason and the 
girls in one of her Patrols to set aside their 
ordinary rules and let you join the Girl 
Scouts as soon as you have passed your 
tests. Now, before this happens, there must 
be no possible doubt of you. Would you 
mind if I should_see your mother and ask 
her and- ” 

Tory jumped to her feet. 

Along the path which led to the House in 
the Woods she thought she saw an object, 
which seemed to be moving toward them. 
Now she caught the outline of a bicycle and 
later a figure in a Girl Scout costume mounted 
upon it. 
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The following moment Tory had reached 
the front gate and was assisting Dorothy 
McClain to alight. 

Dorothy’s cheeks were crimson, and she 
was panting from her recent exertion. 

“I don’t believe Mercury himself could 
have gotten here much faster, Tory Drew!” 
she exclaimed, slipping her hand inside Tory’s 
arm. “However, instead of a messenger of 
the Gods, I am only a Girl Scout. Take me 
to Miss Mason at once, so that I can explain 
how and why and whence I am here.” 

As soon as the little group in the garden 
were discovered, Dorothy made a rush for¬ 
ward, drawing something from the pocket of 
her coat. 

“The lost is found, Miss Mason. About 
half an hour ago Joan Peters came running 
to our house, almost in tears, partly from 
relief, the rest regret. She brought your 
bag with her, and, as she did not own a 
bicycle, begged me to ride out and tell you 
at once. If I did not find you here I expected 
to pass your car on the road.” 

“But, Dorothy, I don’t understand. I am 
so glad. We searched for nearly an hour.” 

Dorothy laughed. 

“Yes, you searched, but not in Mrs. 
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Peters’ top bureau drawer. It appears that 
she rose out of bed and walked into her parlor, 
and observing the bag tying there thought it 
was Joan’s and put it carefully away. It 
was not until the Girl Scouts -were gone that 
Joan confided to her mother what you 
feared.” 

“Edith, I regret your being troubled,” 
Miss Frean said gently. 

Without answering or speaking to any 
one, Edith Linder arose and began walking 
rapidly toward the woods. Tory ran after 
her. 

The beech woods were a shimmer of deep 
green, shot with a gold and rose glow from the 
July sunset. 

“Well, I don’t think I am being treated 
very politely for Toiy and Edith to desert 
me,” Dorothy McClain protested, not sure 
whether or not she were in earnest. 

“Oh, don’t trouble; I think it will do both 
Toiy and Edith good to have a talk together! 
Edith and I can make friends later. The 
gilds will be back in a little while, I am sure, 
and you are none of you to return home until 
bed-time. You must stay and we shall have 
another feast,” Miss Frean declared. 



CHAPTER XVI 


UNDER THE MOON 

T HE little group of women and girls 
were at the edge of the beech woods. 
Not far away a hill arose covered with 
scrub pine. 

They were standing together on the border 
of a small lake, which lay near the foot of the 
hill. 

“If you Girl Scouts ever have the summer 
camp you dream of, here is the place for it! 
You enjoy the shelter of the woods and yet 
will be close beside the water. I presume 
you are wise enough campers to realize that 
water is the most important factor in selecting 
a camp,” Miss Frean remarked. 

Tory Drew r scarcely heard her, so deep 
was she in her own reverie. 

Dorothy McClain had proved a double 
messenger. Meeting Mr. Richard Fenton 
on her way to the House in the Woods, he 
had entrusted her with a letter for Tory, 
which had just arrived from her father. 
He was retur nin g home from the post office 
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at the moment and thought that Tory would 
like to receive the letter immediately. 

In a moment, while the others were dis¬ 
cussing the very simple solution to what 
had appeared an uncomfortable mysteiy, 
Tory had slipped away to read the letter alone. 
There was never a letter from her father 
which did not bring with it a combination of 
pleasure and pain, happiness in hearing from 
him and regret that they were not together. 

Reading it in the fading light, this letter 
brought Tory a surprise she had not antici¬ 
pated. 

“We shall be with you in a few clays, but alas, not for 
long! I am on my way into Mexico and do not feel it 
would be wise to take you with us, much as I long to 
have you. Far better for you to spend the summer 
out of doors in the woods I so loved as a boy. Whj' not 
in a Girl Scout camp? I am bringing some one with 
me who, I hope, will be a pleasure and not too much of 
a responsibility. She is a girl whom the war left with¬ 
out any close relations, no one nearer than my wife, 
who is a distant cousin. Her health is not good, and 
we have offered to bring her to the United States, and 
hope you may be willing to have her spend the summer 
with you. This docs not mean we consider putting the . 
added burden upon your uncle and aunt. Can you not 
find some place, Tory, where you and Martha Greaves 
might enjoy camping? She is a Girl Guide, which I 
am told in England is being a Girl Scout at home. If 
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it is not too expensive, I wish you would plan this 
vacation for you both.” 

There were other portions to the letter, 
but these points remained in Tory’s mind 
beyond any others. She was to see her father 
and her new step-mother. She was to have 
thrust upon her the companionship of a girl 
who was a stranger and might separate 
her from the friends she had learned to love. 

With a smothered exclamation Tory moved 
forward and faced the little group. 

“Then why not here and now?” 

Seeing their mystified expression even in 
the moonlight, she laughed. 

“I have not altogether lost my senses. 

I am talking of a summer camp of our own 
Patrol of Girl Scouts here at the edge of the 
woods, with the lull to lift up our eyes unto 
and Clear Water lake at our feet. We have 
talked and dreamed of this all winter, why 
not make the idea practical?” 

Tory’s eyes were fastened eagerly on the 
Troop Captain’s face. With her lay the real 
court of decision. Unless she approved and 
would help, her own plans would not avail. 

“Would you, could you, Miss Mason, 
spend at least part of the summer with us, 
if other things could be arranged? Miss 
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Frean will be near by. You remember we 
spoke of this very tiling on our first spring 
hike into the woods? The letter I received 
from my father today says he wishes me to 
spend the summer in camp. This means he 
will help us all that is possible. You see 
there is the one tent that was presented to 
me and to our Patrol. We would have that 
as a be ginnin g. Besides, there is the money 
we made at our Scout entertainment! We 
never have decided what to do with it. 
Would it be selfish to use it for a camp? 
The girls in our Patrol who perhaps might 
not be able to afford the camp expense other¬ 
wise might then share it with us?” 

Out of breath, Tory was forced to cease 
talking for a moment. 

She could hear Dorothy McClain uttering 
exclamations of pleased excitement close be¬ 
side her. 

“Victoria Drew and a summer camp in 
the woods now and forever! If only you 
will agree, Miss Mason, I am sure the thing 
is done. Lance and Don are both to camp 
with the Boy Scouts somewhere near-by 
this summer. Father said he regretted that 
I could not spend six weeks in camp not too 
far from home. So we will at least have Dr. 
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McClain’s interest behind us in our scheme, 
if the other mothers and fathers are not 
enthusiastic.” 

Still the Troop Captain hesitated. 

“I should love it as much as anybody. 
I hate the things one ordinarily does in the 
summer time, only I am so afraid I am not 
wise enough to look after you property.” 

Tory and Dorothy smiled. 

“Really, Sheila, if you knew how many 
times you have made that remark since you 
became our Troop Captain you would be 
ashamed of yourself! I mean to call you 
by your first name to-night and then never 
again. Perhaps it might teach you to forget 
your lack of faith in yourself to take charge 
of our Scout camp. If you have not sufficient 
faith in yourself, you may trust Tory and 
me. We feel equal to all the problems that 
may come, don’t we, Tory?” 

Taking Tory’s hand in her own, Dorothy 
McClain began a dance they had been prac¬ 
ticing together in the old living-room at 
their home to Lance’s playing. 

In the moonlight they were like two young 
nymphs who had come forth from the pages 
of an ancient Greek legend. 

“Of course you are to have the camp, 
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Sheila, and I will do all I can to b6 useful, 
Miss Frean remarked, when the dance had 
ended. “Now we must be going back toward 
home!” 

“Just a moment, please. There is one 
thing I forgot, which you may not like. 
Father is asking us to allow an English girl, 
Martha Greaves, to spend the summer with 
us. She is a Girl Guide in England. Do 
you think she will be agreeable or know so 
much more than the Girl Scouts that we shall 
find her too superior? ” 

“Perhaps we had best wait and find out, 
Tory,” Miss Mason answered. 

They had turned and were now walking 
away from the hill and the small lake. The 
path ahead of them was a long stream of 
moonlight. 

Only wide enough to allow them to move 
single file, Miss Frean was in the lead, next 
her came Dorothy, then Miss Mason, then 
Tory and last of all Edith Linder. 

They were not attempting to talk, each 
intent on her own ideas. 

Suddenly into the silence and peace of 
their surroundings there was a rushing noise, 
as if the demon of the hill, long enchanted, had 
broken loose and was rushing down upon them. 
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So unexpected, so violent was the onrush 
that the little group broke in a panic and 
ran forward. Only Tory was conscious that 
Edith Linder alone stood still, holding out 
her arms as if she were prepared to meet the 
unknown foe. 

Then a laugh broke from her, the first 
any one had heard during the evening. 

“Miss Frean, there is no reason to be 
frightened! It is only Great Dane, who 
lives on the adjoining farm, and is one of 
our friends!” 

Tory turned, the name “Great Dane” 
suggesting a giant or an Emperor. She saw, 
both the largest and most splendid dog she 
had ever beheld. Edith Linder’s hand was 
resting on the dog’s head, as if she were 
wholly unafraid. 

Miss Frean stepped toward them. 

“I am ashamed of myself, Edith, and 
proud of you. Of great sendee I should be 
to the Girl Scouts, running away with the 
first unexpected noise in the woods. Edith 
and I do not know the name of this magnificent 
creature, who visits us nightly to see that 
all is well, but we have chosen to call him 
Emperor. He will escort us home. Often 
he appears like this when Edith and I take 
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a nightly prowl in the woods. The 
shame to me that I should have 
alarmed.” 


more 

been 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE ARRIVAL 

U P and down the platform alone Tory 
walked rapidly. 

Already the train that was to 
bring her father, the new step-mother and 
the unknown girl, Martha Greaves, was five 
minutes late. 

Seated comfortably in the station, away 
from the heat of the sun, Mr. Richard Fenton 
was reading the New York morning paper. 
At home, Miss Victoria Fenton, who had 
chosen not to meet the visitors, was seeing 
that her house was set in order for her guests. 

They would remain only a few days and 
then the house would be partially closed for 
the summer. She would spend her annual 
month in the mountains, while her niece, 
Victoria, and the English girl who was to be 
her companion, were to camp in the famous 
beech woods a few miles outside of West- 
haven. Her brother, Richard, would stay 
at times in the house and at others be with her, 
or make short trips as his inclination ordered. 

( 205 ) 
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The fact that the new visitors were to 
stay only a brief while was Miss Victoria’s 
one consolation. Between her and her 
brother-in-law, Victoria’s father, there was 
no congeniality. The new wife, who had 
taken her sister’s place, she had never seen 
and had no wish to see. To her niece, 
Victoria Drew, she had tried to do her duty; 
if she had not the influence she had hoped 
to acquire, she could not but feel that Victoria 
had improved. This much she would be 
able truthfully to confide to her father, even 
though the improvement still left much to 
be desired. 

One point in the younger Victoria’s favor 
was that her brother, Richard, had grown 
extremely fond of his niece. 

At this moment further down the track 
the whistle announced the oncoming train. 

Suddenly Tory, who had been all restless 
excitement, stood still, her hands tightly 
clasped in the pockets of her Girl Scout 
jacket, her face white and tense. 

All the world seemed to have stopped its 
movement, and color, and interest; for her 
there was only the train bearing her father; 
for the time she had forgotten his com¬ 
panions. 
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As the train slowed down, Mr. Richard 
Fenton appeared on the platform. A glance 
at Tory's face startled him. “The child is 
too intense ”, he thought uncomfortably. 

Afterwards there was no further time for 
thought. A slender, not quite middle aged 
man, made a flying leap down the steps. 
In another instant he and Tory were holding 
each other close, leaving Mr. Fenton to look 
after the j r oung woman and girl who followed 
more slowly. 

A porter placed their suit cases and steamer 
rugs on the platform. 

“Tory, dear, how old you look and how 
sweet! And how many years or months 
has it been since we were together?” 

Then remembering his wife and brother- 
in-law and the girl who had crossed the sea 
with them, Mr. Drew, still holding Tory s 
hand, led her forward. 

“Miriam, this is Tory, or more properly, 
this is Victoria Drew. Absurd that my wife 
and daughter have never met until now! 
Martha, you will pardon me if I seem to 
have forgotten you; I hope you and Tory are 
going to be great friends.” 

Mr. Drew then shook hands with Mr. 
Fenton, who soon was leading them to a big 
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car which was to take them to the old Fenton 
house on Oak Street. 

Tory scarcely had glanced away from her 
father. She thought he looked a little tired 
and older, as if he had been working too' hard 
and perhaps missing her a little. They were 
singularly alike in appearance and Tory 
hoped were alike in other things as well. 
His hair was darker than her own and he 
had gray-blue eyes instead of the Fenton 
ones, but he had the same impetuous manner, 
the same vivacity and personal charm. 

“Father, do let us run away and leave 
the others for a little while,” Tory whispered. 

“Some day, perhaps, Tory, not now. You 
are please to remember that you are to like 
Miriam for my sake. We have decided you 
are to call the new mother Miriam, since j r ou 
might not wish to say 'mother’ and she is 
perhaps not old enough for the title.” 

Now for the first time Tory studied the 
face of her step-mother more closely. They 
had entered the car and were sitting opposite 
each other, so nothing else was possible. 

Tory saw a young woman of perhaps 
thirty, with regular features, fair hair and a 
calm, well poised expression, as if she were 
rarely excited or disturbed. 
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A little smile curved Tory’s lips. How 
utterly unlike her impatient, ardent father! 
Perhaps for this reason he and his new wife 
were well suited. She then turned to regard 
the girl who was sitting beside her. 

Evidently Martha Greaves had grown too 
tall for her strength, for she was taller than 
any one of the American girls of about the 
same age, who were Tory’s constant com¬ 
panions. She was a little awkward in her 
movements and her shoulders were slightly 
stooped. 

She had light brown hair which she wore 
in a single long braid that curled at the end 
and a beautiful complexion. As at this instant 
she returned Tory’s glance, she smiled at 
her with a humorous, half shy expression in 
her gray-blue eyes. 

Characteristically Tory leaned forward and 
slipped her hand inside Martha Greaves’. 
She could not yet bring herself to display 
any affection toward her step-mother and 
secretly was glad that they were to be together 
so short a time that little could be expected of 
her. 

“Do you know I already feel sure we are 
to be friends!” she remarked with a quick 
sigh of relief. “How uncomfortable for us 

14 
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both if we had not been! Only you must not 
be so homesick as I was when I first arrived 
in Westhaven! But, then, you cannot be, 
camping for six weeks with the ‘Girl Scouts 
in the Beech Woods’. I can scarcely wait to 
tell you of our plans.” 

At this moment the car stopped before 
the Fenton house, and Miss Victoria Fenton 
marched down the walk in a stately fashion 
to welcome her guests. 

Tory was more conscious of the clear call 
of a bugle from across the street in the garden 
at Dorothy McClain’s, and knew that in a 
few moments her Patrol of Girl Scouts were 
intending to greet the new arrivals. 

Never before had she felt herself so com- • 
pletely at home in Westhaven. No longer 
was the little town shutting her out from the 
world, since it now held enclosed inside it the 
people she cared for most. 


— 


obJ 

CHAPTER XVIII 

AN ATTIC 

P URPOSELY Tory Drew went up to the 
attic an hour sooner than her appoint¬ 
ment with her father. 

They had agreed to meet there for two 
reasons. Tory had discovered an old trunk 
of her mother’s filled with letters and clothes 
and little treasures of her girlhood. Beyond 
this, they were anxious for a quiet time to 
themselves; w'hich so far had been impossible 
during her father’s brief visit. Half a dozen 
times they had attempted to get away for a 
walk or a drive; always some one suggested 
joining them. 

This afternoon Tory wandered about the 
big chamber half eager, and half disconsolate. 
The place was filled with discarded antique 
furniture and row r s on rows of ancient trunks; 
one closely studded with nails had been the 
property of a Revolutionary Fenton. 

Yet the old attic lacked the dust and cob¬ 
webs necessary to give it proper atmosphere, 
Miss V ictoria Fenton’s passion for cleanliness 
(an) 
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undoubtedly including the top floor of her 
house as well as the others. 

Weekly the great, uncluttered place was 
swept and dusted, the stored articles pushed 
back in precise and orderly array. Neverthe¬ 
less, the attic did possess an atmosphere of its 
own. It was fragrant with lavender in the tall 
“highboy,” filled with yellowed linen and 
damasks too precious for ordinary use. It 
was sweet with the cedars, not of Lebanon, 
but of the New England woods; the half a 
dozen or more cedar chests fashioned with 
hand tools had passed down from one gener¬ 
ation to the other. 

Tory opened her mother’s trunk, but did 
not glance at its contents. This she had done 
several times during the lonely months of her 
early stay in her mother’s former home. To¬ 
day she did not care to look at them again 
until her father joined her. Yet something 
she must do for amusement. 

She glanced out the small, muHioned pancd 
windows, set high in the attic walls. Outside 
there was nothing but the sky and the quiet 
village street. Indoors she must struggle to 
escape the interview with her new stepmother 
which hung over her like a formidable and 
threatening cloud. In all probability her step- 

JL ■ 
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mother equally dreaded the interview, still 
she would undoubtedly regard it as her duty. 

Without great difficulty Tory could guess 
what she would say: “They must become 
good friends; never would she attempt to try 
to take her own mother’s place, but trusted in 
time they might be fond of each other. They 
might perhaps be like an older sister with a 
younger, if only Tory were willing. This they 
owed her father who loved them both to do 
the best they were able. Certainly she had 
no desire or intention of coming between 
them! They must continue with the old com¬ 
radeship and devotion.” 

In anticipation Tory could even hear the 
tones of her stepmother’s voice. It was a 
beautiful_voice, low, well pitched and without 
the quality of emotional intensity, which is apt 
to betray itself in overshrill and excited notes. 

Tory was willing to agree to the beautiful 
voice. In fact she had no thought of denying 
or belittling her stepmother’s evident attrac¬ 
tions. She was handsome and well poised 
and sweet tempered, most of the agreeable 
characteristics Toiy believed she herself did 
not possess and probably never would. 

But to command congeniality? Was it ever 
possible between human beings no matter 
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what bond should hold them? Tory thought 
not; she had not a great deal of experience. 
Another trouble was that she did not wish for 
such a consummation of their family situation. 

In a large measure she recognized that she 
and her father could never be exactly the same 
to each other. Always there must be three, 
not two of them, with a third person’s tastes 
and affections to be considered. Not that 
Tory loved her father less devotedly, or looked 
forward to giving up his companionship al¬ 
together. She was simply more matter-of- 
fact about a set of circumstances than at 
present he was apt to be. 

This afternoon in their talk together in the 
old attic doubtless he would plead that she 
listen and agree to whatever her stepmother 
might propose to make easier so trying a 
relation. And Tory meant to make him 
happy as possible and do her best if the time 
should ever come when she and her step¬ 
mother would be forced to live together. At 
present, in spite of the daily missing of her 
father, she rejoiced that this was not to be. 

Sooner than she dreamed she found herself 
loving the shelter of the old Fenton house 
which had seemed so unsympathetic and for¬ 
bidding upon her arrival. 
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She now had her uncle, who would never 
take her father’s place but held a strong one 
of his own, and Westhaven had given her 
many friends and interests. 

Tory turned from the window tired of intro¬ 
spection. She liked to express herself not in 
thought but in quick eager speech and action. 

A little ruefully she smiled. Several times 
already she had found her stepmother shocked 
by an impetuous, frank speech made either to 
her father or uncle. At once she had checked 
herself, but the expression that had crossed 
her face Tory bad been quick to recognize. 
The truth was, she often spoke to her father 
and uncle as if she were nearly of their age, 
when apparently “Miriam” who had been 
brought up in a conventional English atmos¬ 
phere, was accustomed to a different manner. 

However, Tory had every intention of being 
as polite and sweet tempered as possible and 
accepting the position she felt inevitable. 

In the meantime she wished her father 
would hurry, although it was still a half hour 
before the time of their engagement. He had 
gone to see some old boyhood friends and she 
must amuse herself until his return. 

One of the attic trunks held a peculiar fas¬ 
cination for Tory. Half a dozen times in the 
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past she had investigated its contents. Now, 
with nothing to entertain her, she opened the 
lid in a backward fashion. The key was 
turned in the lock, but the hinges in the rear 
had rusted and broken away. 

The clothes inside had belonged to her 
great-great-aunt, another Victoria Fenton, 
who had been a great beauty in her day. 
After her marriage her husband had been 
appointed a minister to China. 

Small wonder that the treasures in the old 
trunk fascinated Tory as they would have 
any girl—old Chinese brocades and painted 
fans, carved ivory boxes, bead necklaces of 
no special value but beautiful in color and 
design, pins for the hair. 

Tory twisted up her own short red-gold 
hair into a small knot and held it with an 
amber comb. She smiled, thinking of how 
utterly unlike a Chinese girl she must appear, 
then plunged deeper down inside the trunk 
and drew forth the costume she loved best. 
This was not a Chinese gown with the im¬ 
memorial full coat and sleeves and heavy 
embroideries. 

The dress was intended for an American 
woman and doubtless had been worn by the 
great-great-aunt at some court function. 
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Undoubtedly the dress was of Chinese silk 
of the rare and beautiful blue that Tory loved, 
cut with a low neck and elbow sleeves edged 
with a delicate, cobweb lace. The skirt had 
a slight train and many ruffles. Tory slipped 
it on over her own frock. One of the chief cur¬ 
ios in the collection was an ivory hand mirror. 

Interested and amused by her own vanity, 
Tory studied herself in the mirror. She was 
far too pale; a little rouge pot with the rouge 
crusted and hardened from age still yielded its 
roseate glow. The change Tory beheld in 
herself was startling. 

Some one suddenly opened the attic door 
and she rose and dropped a low curtsey. 

Her father was standing a few feet from the 
place he had entered, studying her critically. 

“You make me remember I am an artist as 
well as a proud father, Tory. I’d like to paint 
you in that bewitching frock. Wherever did 
you find it?” 

Tory explained and then shook her head. 
“No more pictures of me, now you have 
some one else to paint in the family! Besides, 
I am far too busy at present.” 

Her father sat down upon a Chinese straw 
mat which she had placed beside the one on 
■which she had been kneeling. 
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“Then you are busy and happy?” her 
father inquired anxiously. “I have not been 
altogether sure of this experiment of your 
living with your uncle and aunt in Westhaven. 
But the other unsettled existence was not the 
one for you, dear. You do believe it was of 
you I was chiefly thinking when we agreed 
upon this separation? 

“I did want you to be a real American girl. 
I have wandered over a good part of Europe 
and more and more I am convinced that no girl 
has the same chance or the same charm as the 
girls and later the women of my own country. 

“At first I could see you were not content 
here, that you felt the eternal, old discomfort 
of believing that you were in the wrong en¬ 
vironment. Then you wrote of the Girl 
Scouts and gradually I could see you were 
changing. 

“There is a difference in you, Tory.” 

“For better or worse?” Tory inquired. 

“You are a little more like your mother, 
not a great deal. I hoped you might be.” 

This time Tory’s expression betrayed the 
delightful sympathetic understanding which 
had made her and her father good comrades. 

“I am not much like her, dear, and never 
will be?. Aunt Victoria imparts this infor- 
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m at ion to me at least once every day. Uncle 
Richard is good enough to say that he and I 
have certain traits in common. I don’t be¬ 
lieve most people would see this, but I do. 
Only, don’tyou see, father, I am not a Fenton? 
My name is Victoria Fenton Drew, and the 
Drew may come last but is not least.” 

Afterwards the two of them surveyed the 
packages of old letters, written chiefly to 
former girl friends, the few best muslins and 
favorite sashes that Miss Fenton had care¬ 
fully hoarded from the days before her younger 
sister married and went away. 

There was nothing of importance save a 
small diary that Tory slipped inside her 
pocket to be read another day. 

Dusk had crept into the corners of the attic 
before Tory and her father had ended their 
intimate talk. 

Both of them had much to remember that 
would make them happier in the months to 
follow when they must be apart. Mr. and 
Mrs. Drew were to leave next day and there 
would be no other opportunity for confidences. 

Tory had confessed the fact that her chief 
problem continued to be the lack of congeni¬ 
ality between her aunt, Miss Victoria Fenton, 
and herself. 
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Much as her father regretted that fact he 
seemed able to understand. 

“She never has liked me, Tory, never for¬ 
given me for taking her sister away. If you 
think you resemble me, don’t forget that 
makes you harder for Miss Victoria to accept. 
Besides, she has had her own tragedy to face 
in the past and has reached an age when she 
probably considers she should be spared.” 

Tory shrugged her shoulders; so often her 
aunt produced in her the state of mind that 
could best be revealed by this little foreign 
gesture. 

“ Tragedy? Aunt Victoria? Call what has 
happened to her trouble, annoyances, not 
tragedy. She has lived always in this com¬ 
fortable old house where her word has been 
law, she has had plenty of money, she kept, 
or helped to keep, Uncle Richard from marry¬ 
ing. She has as many friends as she wishes. 
She does not care for many people, does not 
think them quite good enough to be her 
friends. I am not being disrespectful, I am 
only quoting what she has said herself a 
dozen times. Her father and mother were 
devoted to her and gave way to her will in all 
things. Uncle Richard mentioned this fact 
in attempting to make me realize that it 
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would be especially hard for her to have me 
disagree with her. So far as any human being 
can, it seems to me that Aunt Victoria has 
had a satisfying life. If a narrow one to me, 
it does not seem so to her, as it was her own 
choice.” 

Mr. Drew arose, extending his hand to 
Tory, as they were both stiff from sitting so 
long in an unaccustomed position. 

“Come, Tory, we must go downstairs and 
join the others. I wish you would continue 
to wear that pretty costume, but I presume 
you would not be willing. As your Uncle 
Richard has never told you something I 
wonder if I have the right? Wiry not? You 
must never mention it to her. I did know 
what I was saying when I declared Miss 
Victoria had been through her own tragedy. 

It was long years ago, her brother was perhaps 
only a young boy. Miss Victoria was engaged 
to be married to a clergyman. Then one day, 
apparently without warning, he decided that 
he must choose a harder field. I scarcely 
know how to tell you, Tory, perhaps girls 
know nothing of such things. He went away 
to an island in the Pacific Ocean to a settle¬ 
ment where men and women suffer from an 
incurable disease and died within a few years.” 
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Tory was white and still with shock and 
surprise. 

To associate Miss Victoria Fenton with 
such a story as her father had related was 
beyond her power—Miss Victoria with her 
cold, stern face, the narrow lips, the com¬ 
manding manner! 

“Oh, well, it was such a long time ago, she 
probably has forgotten by now, father. I 
suppose she would not go with him.” 

Mr. Drew appeared anxious to change the 
subject. He was looking about the great 
attic with its wide empty space notwith¬ 
standing the amount of old-time possessions 
held stored there. 

“Iam not sure, Tory. I believe Miss Vic¬ 
toria wished to go but her parents were not 
willing; more important, her lover would not 
agree to it. He had felt the call for himself, 
not for her. 

“By the way, Tory, when you have learned 
all a young person must learn at school, 
should you decide to follow in your father’s 
footsteps, why not have a studio in this old 
place?” 

Mr. Drew walked across the floor and 
touched the sloping roof on the north side. 

“A big window could be put in here, and 
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half the space cut away with screens and 
draperies, leaving the other half for storage.” 

He was interrupted by a knock, and the 
door above the attic stairs opening slowly, 
Tory’s stepmother appeared. 

“I am sorry to interrupt you, but Miss 
Victoria tells me it is time we should get 
ready for dinner; two or three friends are 
coming.” 

Hastily and with a slightly apologetic ex¬ 
pression Mr. Drew joined his wife. 

“Tory and I were having such a fine, old 
talk, Miriam, I had forgotten I promised to 
join you before six. Are you coming with us 
now, Tory? ” 

The girl shook her head. 

She was standing in a shaft of light from 
the small window. There was a fading streak 
of rose in the sky which colored the soft blue 
of her old-fashioned gown and made redder 
her gold hair. 

‘‘To-night, Tory, when every one has gone, 
you will have a little confidential chat with 
me, won’t you?” the new stepmother invited. 
“We must have a few moments alone before 
I go away.” 

And Tory agreed with as good a grace as 
possible, although dreading the interview that 
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must follow. Already that afternoon she had 
rehearsed the scene. 

“I’ll be down a little later,” she explained. 
“I must get rid of my costume and see it is 
carefully put away. Perhaps I may want to 
use it as a fancy dress some day.” 

When Tory had smoothed and laid away 
each article she had taken out and closed the 
trunk, she stood an instant with her back to 
the attic door gazing ahead of her. 

Try as she might to conceal the fact, she 
was depressed by the idea of her father’s 
second marriage and by the knowledge that 
he was so soon to go away again after their 
brief meeting. 

He had suggested that at some future time 
she make use of the empty space in the attic 
for a studio. The idea appealed to her 
strongly. She would save it until the day 
when she was particularly in need of enter¬ 
tainment and help of some new kind. Until 
then she would wait. 

Tory turned and went down the attic stall's 
to join the others, leaving the old place to 
grow dim with shadows and finally slip into 
darkness. 
















